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VI. IN THE END. 


[Frank Medway, a cwil servant, Jaqueline, his wife, and their children, 
Ronnie (aged 16), Lena (15), Horace (10) and Sylvia (6), have arrived 
at Bumphrey’s, the old familiar house by the seaside close to Beckhythe, 
for their holiday. On the ratl journey down they unexpectedly meet 
Wilfred and Isabel Deever, husband and wife, known to each of them 
from their childhood’s days together ; Frank and Jaqueline talk over 
their old memories of these and of Bernard, now a clergyman living 
near, after settling into their lodgings. They are all entertained by 
Wilfred and Isabel at a smart hotel ; Wilfred tries to sell Frank a 
car, Isabel to flirt with Ronnie. They visit Bernard—except Ronnie 
and Sylvia, who are induced*to visit Wilfred and Isabel instead. 
Ronnie becomes infatuated with Isabel, as she intends. Frank goes 
to talk to Isabel and Ronnie, seeing them, is cut to the heart.] 


‘Way on earth should I suffer like this?’ How many times did 
Frank ask himself that question during the following days without 
obtaining any answer. He knew why. All round him at Beck- 
hythe, Shipton and the larger remoter Seaton were fishermen who 
risked their lives every day, small farmers who were slowly and 
surely going bankrupt, workmen out of work, tradesmen em- 
barrassed, professional people like Bernard, with lives shortened 
by the War, or who had lost their children in that calamity, or 
if not, now saw those children, on whose education they had spent 
the results of hardly achieved economies, without jobs. He and 
Jaqueline had come scatheless through the devastation of the 
second and third decades of the disastrous century. They had 
health and enough money and their children had escaped the War 
and were not yet affected by its results. Their immunity from 
the ills that had overtaken so many of their contemporaries had 
only set for them a higher standard of peace of mind and parental 
complacency. Ronnie’s adolescent infatuation with Isabel wounded 
them and the delicate balance of the relation of father and son 
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agonised them as these would never have done, had they been 
habituated to death and want. That reflection didn’t make them 
any better able to stand Ronnie’s silences, averted face and increas- 
ing absences. Jaqueline kept her lips closed but Frank couldn’t, 
and a few days after his attempt to interfere in the matter, he 
said to Jaqueline : 

‘Lord, I can’t stand this. What’s going to happen ?’ 

It was after tea. They had had a long day at the sea, from 
which, after lunch, Ronnie had quietly slipped away without 
explanation. The younger children were now content to sit about 
in Miss Lansdowne’s garden until their imminent bedtime. The 
old lilac tree that Frank had climbed with such relish in his day 
was too easy for Horace, who had the Wonder Book of the Air 
and was importantly folding a piece of paper and trying how it 
would glide when he threw it. Sylvia had her tea-set on the old 
stump by the currant bushes. Lena was upstairs writing to school 
friends, turning over her clothes, what not. Jaqueline sat in the 
porch reading a novel. At the sound of exasperation in his voice, 
she let her book droop and looked up at him with an expression 
that, while still stoical, was sympathetic : 

‘You want a holiday, my poor dear!’ 

‘Good God, what do you call this?’ 

‘I call it that, precisely, but I’m afraid it’s becoming a strain 
on you. Have the evening off. Gointo Shipton. Gotoashow!’ 

‘It’s too nice an evening... .’ 

But he couldn’t stand her steady scrutiny. 

‘. .. What I really mean is, that’s the last place I want to 
go to!’ 

‘I know!’ That was a good deal from Jaqueline, and brought 
from him : 

‘Though why, I really don’t know. Isabel can’t eat me, and 
Ronnie surely isn’t hiding from me?’ 

Jaqueline made a little comforting sound, but this time it 
didn’t comfort Frank. Wasn’t Ronnie hiding from him? ‘Good 
night!’ and ‘Good morning!’ were all he had heard from his 
son for some days. And couldn’t Isabel eat him, figuratively 
speaking? She could hurt him anyhow, and would, with the deft- 
ness of the insensitive. There was always one refuge, however : 

‘ Jaqueline, you come with me?’ 

To his astonishment, instead of saying ‘ No, I’m too busy, I 
must put Sylvia to bed!’ she answered : 
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‘ Well, I don’t know. I might. Lena!’ 

Almost an exact echo of that voice came from above : 

‘Hul-lo, Mum!’ 

‘Come here a moment, dear.’ 

Lena came rippling downstairs, and put her chin on her mother’s 
shoulder, so that each face duplicated the other, side by side. 

‘If I start Sylvia, could you finish her? Dad and I want to 
go into Shipton !’ 

‘’Course I can. I can do her altogether!’ 

‘T’ll start her off. She doesn’t need much washing after two 
bathes. And Horace will behave if he’s put on his honour!’ 

‘Oh yes!’ Find Horace a job, even the job of putting himself 
to bed, and you might rely on him. In twenty minutes Frank 
and Jacqueline were bowling along to Shipton, and he was asking : 

‘Well, here we are, where shall we go?’ 

Jaqueline, either from starved instincts or natural acumen, had 
been peering at the hoardings and spotted in a moment what she 
wanted. A flush of pleasure mantled to her cheeks, 

‘Look. La Ravia!’ 

‘You're going it. There won’t be a cheap seat left in the 
house,’ 

‘No, I suppose we oughtn’t ?’ 

‘My darling, I’d buy the blasted theatre, debentures and all, 
if it would give you joy!’ 

‘Hush, Frank, really! In a’bus, too!’ But she was pleased 
and flattered and hooked her little finger in his. 

‘I’m glad you didn’t say “ Oh, do”’ because I expect I couldn't, 
But come along and let’s get the best seats we can.’ 

Standing in the queue, under the sky that was yet light and 
above the sea that was combed into regular lines, gleaming and 
resounding rhythmically, he could not help saying : 

‘I wonder what Ronnie is doing ?’ 

Just then, however, a forward surge of the crowd brought 
them to the pay box; they secured their tickets and passed in, 

Jaqueline was the first to adjust herself to the feeling of arti- 
ficiality the interior of the theatre gave them, both coming as 
they did from the wind-swept alley of the pier. The orchestra 
struck up, and that lovely moment of anticipation, always the 
best in all the evening, when hope is high and disillusionment has 
not yet set in, was upon her. Years of maternal care and house- 
keeping slipped from her. She was a student again, out for a lark 
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with other girls—and even boys of equal status. She was a young 
woman, trained and qualified ready to take a job, with a few weeks 
to spare during which she needn’t bother. She was a war worker, 
meeting Frank on his rare, brief, harrowing leaves. How she 
loved it, the stir and rumour of the spectacle! The strains of the 
orchestra died away, the lights were changed, and the dancing 
began. 

Shot with changing colour and afloat upon the music, brawny 
boys leapt and flung the filmy-skirted girls hither and thither. 
And they, alighting, trickled away on their toes, arms raised, or 
lapsed into festoons. Then came the comic turn, then the topical, 
and squinting at Jaqueline, Frank saw her thrilled and tickled 
and bemused. 

Then there was a stirring in the audience, a frenzied pizzicato 
crackled along the strings of the band, and there stepped on to 
the stage the divine creature, the great danseuse, the well-covered 
middle-aged woman whose reputation in private life was as spec- 
tacular as that she had gained upon the boards. Silky folds fell 
about her, while her middle was tightly encircled with a wide 
old hand-painted sash tied in a miraculously stiff bow. Several 
bars before she began to move her exquisitely shod feet in time to 
the music, she was already sweeping the rows of expectant faces 
with the long-cornered eyes: in that perfectly poised head of hers. 
There was no need for her to take refuge in acrobatics. She could 
draw and hold every eye by the fascination of her glance, the 
challenge of her elbows, a stamp of the heel, a toss of the head. 
The musicians strained to live up to her, the audience waited 
breathless as she paraded herself before them, and repulsed them 
with a shrug of the shoulders, incited by the shading of her eyes 
with one four-fingered hand, lured by a turn of the neck. 

The packed benches were seething with the excitement she 
communicated, the men all leaning forward, many of the women 
watchful. Some of these, however, were sitting drawn up, with 
hostile looks, in affronted silence. There before them was the 
thing they dreaded as much as scorned, the element rather than 
the person that, at any moment, might filch from them their 
rights, the hold upon husband, son or lover that they demanded, 
but of which, for one reason or another, they were not entirely 
secure. It might be their fault, it might be their misfortune, 
but their expression said : 

‘No, it’s too much to ask of us. In private, bad enough, but 
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in public, before these men of ours, so incalculable in their moods, 
we should not be asked to witness this barely decent solicitation 
of them, particularly as we have paid for our seats! ’ 

These were by no means the majority. There were other women 
there who leaned forward, with their menkind, only occasionally 
giggling or glancing at the latter, or making some small reminder 
of their presence. For these, weaker and less certain than those 
who openly disapproved, no opposition was possible, and they 
hastened to associate themselves with the arch type of feminine 
seductiveness glittering behind the footlights, demonstrating her 
power, which they fondly assumed was their power, by gesture 
and glance, whose virtuosity was made obvious by effortlessness. 
These women, with nudge and mock modesty, were almost saying 
aloud, in so many words: 

‘Look, there we are, that is us, or at least the essence of 
us. Can you forbear to follow, can you even take your eyes 
away ?’ 

And there were also a few, how many Frank had no means of 
finding out, for, as they had no pretence to make, and no rile to 
maintain, they just sat in the attitude most comfortable to them- 
selves, and enjoyed the performance. Of these the one Frank 
was completely sure of was Jaqueline. He knew by long practice 
in her moods that she did not need to make private capital out 
of the entertainment. What she saw on the stage, as the habatiera 
throbbed and the castanets gibbered, was a fine, full-blooded piece 
of life, free from small precautions and petty restraint. Her eyes 
glowed, she breathed deep, letting her knee rest against Frank’s, 
and never for an instant ranging herself against the dancer, for 
had she been asked she would have said : 

‘Why, if Frank wants to go after that splendid woman, let 
him. I may be sorry, but not so sorry as if he stayed with me 
out of pity and full of want!’ 

Nor did she try to identify herself with the artist. Nothing 
was further from her thoughts than to try to suggest, even tacitly : 

‘That is me really, or what I should be, if I had to do that!’ 

She just drank her fill of the audacity and primitive virility 
of performer and performance, the magnificent clothes so foreign 
to a North Sea climate, and utilitarian middle-class housewifery, 
the silk and the lace displayed, the lifted mantilla and flirted fan. 

Frank could never abandon himself, particularly at that sort 
of stimulus. He watched the dance, fascinated and moved, but 
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in a different way. Memory, and the instincts that were stirred 
in him, made him want to say to his wife: 

‘ That’s how it all starts, Jaqueline. The difference in age and 
condition is nothing. Some germ of the magnetism that woman 
is now wielding upon us was present in Isabel. The enormous 
irrelevance of nature cares nothing for individual cares and fates, 
Because a germ of that in Isabel infected me, now Isabel is trying 
to get back through Ronnie something neither I nor any other man 
have given her. Don’t you see? Why don’t you care as I do?’ 

But Jaqueline could never turn the universal into the personal 
and seemed to see no connection between the strutting, ogling 
and posturing there before them, and Ronnie’s absences, silences, 
evasions. Those she accepted as part of her lot to bear. 

Finally, with brilliant crescendo and backward glance, the turn 
was over, the third call taken, the curtain fell, the music ceased, 
the lights went up and the attendants hooked back the doors. 
Mechanically Frank and Jaqueline rose from their seats. It was 
stuffy in there, but even more impulse came from an almost per- 
ceptible lowering of the tension in the atmosphere. It had been 
stuffy while La Ravia had danced. No one had remarked it. 
Now she had ceased, and everywhere vitality was falling, the 
closeness became apparent, the artificial stimulus of music and 
light was gone, the one silent, the other obliterated by the turning 
on of all the sconces in the auditorium. At the back of the dress 
circle was a terrace from which they could overlook the promenade. 
Jaqueline accepted a cigarette, refused a drink and they both leaned 
on the balustrade, staring at the evening crowd below, sauntering 
its dinner down, in the queer mixture of dying daylight and pale 
electric lamps glowing. 

Suddenly she seized Frank’s elbow with a gesture he knew 
well. It meant: 

‘Don’t make a sound, but look!’ 

He followed the direction of her glance, and there beneath saw 
Ronnie, moving aimlessly, listlessly along, now raising his head 
to search the crowd, left or right, then letting his scrutiny droop 
to the asphalt before his feet. He was stooping a little, or was it 
fancy? His hands were thrust into his pockets, and to anyone 
who loved him as his father and mother did, there could be no 
mistake as to the heartrending dejection of him. He slouched 
on and became indistinguishable in the crowd and conflict of two 


lightings. 
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At a convulsive movement of his, Jaqueline retained her hold 
of his arm. 

‘No, Frank, you mustn’t go after him yet.’ 

‘But, darling, what’s happened to him ?’ 

‘It looks as if she had turned him away!’ 

A faint vibration in the voice, a deepening of the tone, other- 
wise she spoke calmly enough. 

‘Poor Ronnie. What’ll he do?’ 

‘ Wander about a bit, and then go home. It would be a mercy 
if he went home before us and got a night’s rest before he sees us.’ 

‘Supposing he can’t sleep ?’ 

‘ He’s young and sound, Frank, it isn’t the end of everything ! ’ 

He admired her wisdom. How dearly she must long to go 
and put her arms round the boy, and how desperately she held 
herself back, respecting his half-fledged dignity and, as yet, un- 
hardened manhood, he alone could guess. But he was more 
helpless than she : 

‘What on earth are we to do?’ 

‘Best go back and sit it out. That will give him a chance. 
It wouldn’t really matter if we met in the ’bus, but I don’t want 
him to come back to Bumphrey’s and find us all sitting there 
waiting, so to speak. Come along, dear!’ 

A bell buzzed somewhere, people were moving back to their 
seats, Frank and Jaqueline went with them. The lights of the 
auditorium were lowered, the band struck up, the curtain whisked 
aside, the performance was resumed. The dancers tripped on, 
marionettes, fairies, wooden soldiers, nodding Chinese figures, they 
moved amid the coloured lights and lilting music. Jaqueline sat 
with her elbows on her knees, her chin cupped in her hands, staring 
and staring, though what she saw and heard neither appeared upon 
her face nor was in any way communicated to Frank. To him 
the performance was barely endurable. He caught himself waiting 
anxiously for the end of each turn, and when it came, feeling that 
it was a shame to feel so. They danced so well, working hard to 
entertain him, and it wasn’t their fault he wasn’t entertained. Yet 
he could not applaud them. He could not bear to clap his hands, 
the interior of his chest was too sore. The figures on the stage 
joggled and slid before his eyes like the figures of nightmare, like 
inanimate objects that had no business to be endowed with life. 

At long last, so it seemed to him, they frivolled out their antics, 
and once more there came that expectancy, that tightening-up, 
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that subdued anticipation. La Ravia was coming on. He felt he 
could not bear it. 

‘ Let’s go!’ he whispered to Jaqueline, and was relieved to see 
her consult her wrist-watch and agree. 

‘I think we might now. I’m loath to leave the last turn, but 
it is getting late!’ 

In fact, when they quietly emerged from the theatre, the sky — 
was dim and opaque, the lamps had gained their full illuminating 
power, the wind was rising and the sea, by the sound of it, getting 
up. They caught the last ’bus but one, and were trundled sleepily 
along to Beckhythe through a landscape invisible by reason of 
the interior lighting of the bus. Frank was relieved; if Ronnie 
were still wretchedly wandering home, he’d rather not see. He 
crooked his arm into Jaqueline’s and they walked along the bit 
of street together, and turned into the garden gate of Bumphrey’s, 
No light above stairs, but one in the sitting-room. Had he gone 
to bed, or had he perchance recovered his sang-froid and was 
sitting there with Lena ? 

They entered the room and were faced by their elder daughter, 
swinging one silken-stockinged leg easily in Miss Lansdowne’s best 
arm-chair, one hand behind her dark mop of hair, the other support- 
ing the book she was reading. She welcomed them with her eyes: 

‘ Everything all right, dear ?’ Jaqueline was asking. 

‘Perfectly, both asleep I believe. Horace wouldn’t say his 
prayers until you came, but he couldn’t last out!’ 

‘Lena!’ Frank could not help bursting out, ‘ where’s Ronnie ?’ 

‘ Haven’t a ghost of an idea. He’s not come home!’ Lena’s 
face was frankly wide open, with a shade of criticism for an erring 
brother who caused her parents anxiety. 

‘I can’t stand this,’ he reiterated. ‘I must go and find him. 
He’ll miss the last ’bus, he’ll have to walk, he’ll . . .’ but catching 
Jaqueline’s steady eye, he stopped. It was no matter for exclama- 
tion. Jaqueline was seldom wrong, had been quite sure of herself, 
and was now proved in error. Ronnie had not come home, and 
unless by a fluke, couldn’t. But, despite a sudden gravity and a 
certain shamefacedness at being in the unusual position of wrong 
judgment, she kept calm. 

‘ Better wait for the last *bus—or perhaps Wilfred will motor 
him home... .’ 

He flung away from her upstairs. Perhaps a cold sponge on 
his face would still the sudden fever of it, and quieten the beating 
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of his heart. While there he could not resist looking into Ronnie’s 
room. 

The room of the young man of the nineteen-thirties! Instinc- 
tively he compared it with his own meagre beginnings, in lodgings 
which were not comfortable seaside lodgings for a four-weeks’ 
holiday, but the only home left to him. The exigencies and pre- 
tensions of those days! The obligatory white linen shirt, morning 
coat, striped trousers, the pitiable dignities of what was not then 
called the ‘ black-coated proletariat.’ All gone. He had been 
able to start Ronnie better than he had been started himself. 
Everything, from the electric torch on the bedside table instead 
of the old-time candle, the easy well-fitting clothes instead of the 
old office uniform, one pleasant steel engraving on the wall, instead 
of coloured texts, was changed. Progress, of course. Young men 
ought to be much happier than he himself had been. Were they ? 
The pain crept back to his heart. His attention was turned aside 
by the reflection that they weren’t even tidier. Ronnie had thrown 
down a blazer on the bed, all anyhow, when he had changed to 
go into Shipton. He wasn’t really untidy, as boys went, had 
never had the bitter discipline of an irascible landlady to contend 
with. And just now he was upset, absent-minded, thinking and 
feeling things that his father didn’t like to contemplate. And for 
this reason, and from a laboriously acquired habit of order, Frank 
stooped down and picked up the blazer to hang it across the back 
of a chair. 

A piece of paper slipped from the pocket and fell upon the floor. 
Frank stooped again to pick that up, and felt a vibration run 
from his brain to the tips of his fingers, as though that scrap of 
hotel stationery were charged with electric current. It was not. 
It was informed with something more lethal. He could not help 
recognising the writing on the envelope. It had matured, fattened, 
rounded, with a sort of macabre symbolism of the writer’s own 
development. But it was Isabel’s hand. It was the handwriting 
that had been in smudgy little notes left in agreed places or passed 
surreptitiously by hands whose owners envied the recipient. They 
little knew, those who desired to have notes from Jsabel, how 
little satisfaction and how much eventual disappointment those 
alluring-looking missives were to bring. But to his own son, and 
connected in his mind with the disturbed gesture with which the 
blazer had been flung down, seen in the light reflected from his 
last sight of Ronnie, all distraught and miserable on the promenade 
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at Shipton, that envelope suddenly burned itself into Frank’s 
feelings like an outrage that was not to be borne. He wrenched 
it open, taking no thought of concealment, of consequences of the 
invasion of his son’s hitherto sedulously respected privacy, of how 
he was to explain himself, unfolded the sheet within and read: 


‘ Cherub dear, 
‘We may be moving on. Don’t say a word to anyone, but come 
if you care to take the chance. I.’ 


‘Exactly.’ Frank ground his teeth, twisted the letter in his 
hand and flung it on the floor. 

‘ And then of course you just moved on and left him walking 
up and down and looking for you. I’d like to wring your damned 
neck!’ he muttered. 

‘Frank’ came a voice that touched his heart as desperately 
as the other and opposite thoughts that had been holding him. 
He turned and saw Jaqueline in the doorway. One hand was at 
her breast, and there was a depth of tone in her voice that only 
inhabited it when she was moved, but her eyes were steady. He 
felt ashamed of his feelings, ashamed of what he was doing. 

‘I just came in here to see if he’d left anything to show when 
he’d be back!’ he said lamely. Of course she didn’t believe it, 
he didn’t believe it himself, but she tried to be kind to him. 

‘I wondered why there was a light!’ 

He couldn’t stand it. He grabbed up Isabel’s note and held 
it out: 

‘ Look here,’ he commanded. 

Jaqueline advanced two steps. Her eyes were on the paper 
in his hand, but he felt that she knew what it was and sufficiently 
what it conveyed, without reading it, by other senses, which in 
him were imperfectly developed. She stopped where she was, 
and her lips hardly needed to frame her refusal. ‘No!’ was in 
every inch of her attitude. The silence iasted some seconds, like 
the silence of the poised breaker before it curls over in a roar of 
shattered suspense. Frank flung down the paper, and thrust past 
her. Half-way down the stairs, her voice, still cool and sensible, 
made him halt abruptly : 

‘What are you going to do?’ 

‘Catch the last ’bus if possible, and find him, and bring him 
home! ’ 
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‘It’s beginning to rain, you’d better take a mac’!’ 

It was as much concern for his disordered mind as for any 
possible wetting he might get, and gave him just the breathing 
space to pull on rubber boots, raincoat and cap. He plunged 
through the garden, where as yet the gusty intermittent squalls 
were making an audible patter on the dry foliage, but hardly 
wetting the path. At the "bus-stop all was dark, forsaken. A 
home-going fisherman, possibly rendered more obliging by his even- 
ing spent at the ‘ Lobster,’ rolled past : 

‘Tha’s no good your waitin’ there, sir, larst *bus has gone. 
My pardner, he’s got t’ goo into Shipton with our bike-and-trolley. 
If you don’t mind smelling a bit... .’ 

‘ How long will he be?’ Frank stamped with impatience. 

‘Time t’ light his lamp, and get that agoin’!’ 

Frank was glad it was dark and that the man couldn’t see his 
face. It was bad enough having to grunt some response to fatuous 
remarks about the weather. At long length, however, these were 
interrupted by : 

‘Here t’ come. He’ll run you in, sir, if you don’t mind sitting 
in a fish-skep. You give him a shillin’ for hisself!.. .’ 

The vehicle was a powerful motor-bicycle with long box on a 
sidecar chassis. It certainly smelt of fish, but Frank impatiently 
bestrode the basket it contained, and found himself whirled along 
the road at a speed which, if it endangered his neck, was an immense 
relief to his feelings. A tiny grain of comfort found its way into 
his soul, the feeling of doing something, the occupation provided 
by the necessity to cling to the sides of the box, the faint reminiscence 
of riding as painfully but not so fast in an Army limber. The 
‘Royal Pavilion Hotel’ at which the fisherman’s ‘ pardner’ put 
him down with a gruff: ‘Thank you kindly!’ for the tip, was 
still open until eleven. Frank went in through its revolving door, 
shook the rain from his cap and coat and asked for the Deevers. 
The waiter gave him a quizzical glance that infuriated him, went 
from him, but instead of producing either Wilfrid or Isabel, brought 
a tail-coated person who, after a moment’s mystification, Frank 
assumed to be a manager of the place. 

‘Are you inquiring for Mr. and Mrs. Deever, sir?’ 

‘IT am!’ 

‘Are you a friend ?’ 

Frank swallowed hard. ‘ Yes!’ 

‘You don’t know their permanent address ? ’ 
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‘What on earth is all this. Are they here or aren’t they?’ 

‘They are not here, sir. They went off after lunch leaving 
an account for some days’ accommodation unpaid. If you could 
help me...’ 

‘T’ve no idea of their permanent address, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised to hear they hadn’t one... .’ 

‘And yet you admit to being a friend... .’ 

Frank kept his doubled-up fist in his pocket. He surveyed the 
manager’s excellent front teeth, and had a passing impulse to 
knock them down his throat. Was this fellow threatening him ? 
Was there any end to the trouble Wilfrid and Isabel trailed about 
with them for everyone to trip over? His attention, fortunately 
for himself and others, was at this moment tweaked by another 
person who joined them. At first it was not easy for Frank to 
place him. He did not seem to fit into any of the wide variety 
of the human species known to Public Boards. The yachting cap 
and rather pleasant red face were belied by an ineffable suspicion 
of small tradesman, and something of the sleek smartness of the 
mechanic. 

‘You wouldn’t know where they were going ?’ 

‘ Not in the least.’ 

‘That’s a pity,’ continued the new-comer uneasily. ‘ You 
wonder why I butt in?’ 

‘Not at all,’ Frank lied. 

‘I’m in a bit of a fix. There’s been a decent-looking youngster 
about with them...’ 

‘Grey flannel suit, no cap, Bullingham tie ?’ 

‘ That’s it!’ 

‘What about him ?’ 

‘Mr. Deever brought him down to my moorings. I’m the 
speedboat proprietor, you know——’ 

(The broad face was invaded by a sort of bashfulness as who 
should say : 

‘I really ought to be a yachtsman, but I must earn my living. 
And there is something in internal combustion engines after all ! ’) 

‘ Well ?’ demanded Frank imperiously. 

‘The boy had a trip in one of my boats, then another. He 
was very handy with the engine, and Mr. Deever and I let him 
play about with it. He came down to my moorings, just by the 
base of the pier, you know...’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ 
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‘. .. this afternoon and asked if he could have a boat out. 
“Not until your friend Mr. Deever’s paid for the last two runs,” 
I told him. Because, you know, sir, we have to look a bit sharp, 

icularly at the end of the season... .’ 

‘What did he do then?’ Frank interrupted. 

‘He went away. But when I came back from tea, the boat 
we had used for those trips that Deever never paid for—the Speed- 
well, she was nearly a new boat, I...” 

‘Is that boat missing ?’ 

‘It is, sir!’ 

For some minutes Frank had no clear consciousness of what 
he was doing. He only came to himself, to the leisurely considera- 
tion of things, and deliberate judgment as to what to do next—to 
the mind, in fact, in which he passed eleven months out of every 
year—when he was already hopelessly committed to action which 
he would have stigmatised as foolhardy in anyone else and con- 
sidered preposterous on his own part. 

It was the beat of cold spray on his face and the physical 
necessity of clinging to a metal rail about as high as his chest 
which brought him to his senses. 

What had he done? Intimidated the boat owner with bullying 
threats to get out his biggest, most powerful boat, and plunge 
into this adventure, as likely of successful termination as the 
search for a needle in a haystack? True, the man knew to a 
little how much spirit was in the tank of the boat Ronnie had 
taken, knew moreover the state of tide and wind, and the pull 
of the currents that might affect the boat, once it was powerless 
against such influences. Yet as he gazed at the constantly shifting 
patterns of wave back and hollow that sped past, he began to 
wonder at himself. On what fool’s errand had he not forced this 
fellow, who stood by his side, talking in bass incomprehensible 
grunts to the amphibious water-chauffeur type of mate he had 
called to assist them to go out ? One half of him said with decision 
‘Nonsense. It was a mad freak. I’m astonished at Ronnie being 
upset by a farewell note or farewell scene, whichever it was, with 
Isabel. Then taking—practically stealing a boat. Of course, 

after half an hour, he must have come to his senses, turned her 
round and steered for — Beckhythe or the nearest port he could 
see, by light or landmark. He just did it in a fit of exasperation. 
It isn’t sane, and Ronnie’s the sanest creature!’ But the hour 
of the night, the darkness, the unaccustomed feel of a small boat, 
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the futile glare of its headlight on those miles and miles of water, 
daunted him, and underneath his silence, his assumption of authority, 
a very different undercurrent ran: 

‘Ronnie, Ronnie, why couldn’t you tell me? I could have 
told you what she was like. There couldn’t be anything permanent 
in it, how could there? What’s the good of this piece of daring ? 
You can’t get away from what’s happened. It’s inside you!’ 

As well talk to the sea, foaming away into the darkness, each 
side of the boat. As well talk to that dim opaque sky overhead ! 

‘ Wouldn’t you like to lie down ?’ the owner was asking at his 
elbow. ‘We may be hours yet. You can’t do anything!’ 

‘No, thank you!’ he said curtly, and immediately he asked 
himself why. His son had taken the man’s boat. He couldn’t 
do anything, true enough, all this newfangled machinery was a 
whole generation beyond his time for learning such sports. But 
no. He preferred standing there staring into the muddled, ever- 
changing shapes of water picked out by the headlight. 

How many hours he stood there, getting gradually numbed 
and cramped, but clinging to that rail and staring ahead, he could 
not have said, but he came to himself again, this time not from 
preoccupation with making people do things they were disinclined 
to do, or venting his unrestrained feelings upon comparatively 
harmless individuals, but from depths of sheer physical fatigue. 

There, ahead of him, there dodged, disappeared, and leapt 
a light. 

He turned anxiously to the mute companions of his Odyssey 
and asked foolishly : 

‘Is that a light ?’ 

‘ Bygrave Sands!’ he seemed to catch above the drumming of 
the engine, the swish and slither of water, and the singing of the 
wind in his ears. What on earth were Bygrave Sands? But the 
light now rapidly becoming visible was seen to be fixed in a curious 
cage, at the top of a mast in some boat or other. A lightship! 
Just then the owner blew a sort of siren in his ear, nearly splitting 
the drum of it. He had not recovered by the time a queer con- 
versation had been carried on by means of a megaphone, but he 
noticed that the course of the boat was altered, so that the riding 
light was now dead astern. Fortunately there was no particular 
sea, the rain had abated. 

‘Seen and heard nothing,’ the owner bellowed in his ear. ‘ He 
must have drifted south !’ 
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South, presumably, they were going. 

Getting more and more numb, but staring unflinchingly ahead, 
as if the only thing that he could do would be to conjure Ronnie, 
by sheer force of will and instinct into the path of the rescuing 
craft, his mind mentally went round and round the cause of this 
interruption of his annual holiday, a regular event of his peaceful 
orderly existence which was itself, by implication, being inter- 
rupted. It meant a good deal to anyone so utterly the servant, 
not only of a public board, but of everything that a public board 
stood for and was part of. It was like the return of some primitive 
element, long excluded from his calculations, now invading again 
a whole way of life. This implacable, irrelevant sea, what had 
he to do with it, or it with him? This obsession, not only of 
Ronnie’s, but of all Ronnie’s generation, with mechanical speed, 
so that the first and strongest reaction of disappointment and 
injured pride—what they used to call a ‘broken heart’ he sur- 
mised with a grin—was to take refuge in this futile attempt to 
get away from something you could no more get away from than 
you could from the tide, rising and falling. 

The minor impulse, to do something spectacular, the attempt 
of the frustrated ego to assert itself, that he understood well 
enough. But his reactions when he had tired of Isabel, as she 
in her turn had now, apparently, tired of Ronnie, had been very 
different. The difference was almost symbolic of the change from 
one era to another. Not for him in his day the attempt to escape 
by speed. His disappointment and frustration had turned entirely 
to aspiration—to good works in fact. It had happened about the 
time of one of the spreading waves of humanitarianism so typical 
of that generation, so bound to recur and recur with any people 
composed of the national mixture that made the English English. 
That particular phase had run in the direction of anti-vivisection, 
care of animals and such. He had just begun turning from Isabel 
to Jaqueline for comfort, and going to the Derwents’ to tea, found 
her with some pamphlets and bills, teeming with figures, and 
enlivened by gruesome illustrations. His first feeling was a shrink- 
ing from the one as from the other. He had then, and had never 
lost since, a most cynical view of statistics, while the pathos of the 
tales and pictures of trussed-up, experimentally fed, or otherwise 
ill-used animals made him feel sick, and also filled him with that 
sort of dreariness induced in the innocent when they are forcibly 
reminded of the colossal carelessness, thoughtlessness and narrow 
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personal view taken by most human beings of life, so that that 
which doesn’t hurt them, doesn’t matter. Perhaps he had just 
then some sort of obscure fellow-feeling with caged and tortured 
animals, having escaped himself from the thraldom and wounding 
power of Isabel. Anyhow, to Jaqueline’s warm-hearted ejacula- 
tions: ‘ What a shame, what brutes people are!’ he had assented 
with most positive approval. Partly with a view to impressing 
her, partly because he was at a loose end, with a little leisure for 
the first time in his life, and a lessening of restraint, because it was 
his last term at school, possibly also a little because Bernard loomed 
still on the horizon—at Cambridge—but liable to appear at intervals 
not to be easily anticipated—he had taken Jaqueline’s exclamation 
literally, and said : 

‘I wish I could do something!’ 

Jaqueline shook her head despondently. She had, honestly, 
he knew well enough now, no idea how people were able to behave 
as they did to dumb creatures. It was beyond her capacity. 
For that very reason she had no idea how to end the deplorable 
state of affairs, and had no notion of publicly exploiting her private 
feelings. 

He was cast in a different mould and soon found that at the 
back of these manifestations was a Branch of a Society with a 
Secretary, just engaging on a campaign. Without realising where 
it might lead he joined the Branch, and found himself pledged to 
distribute literature, and help prepare for a public meeting. 

It was his first experience of the body politic. He knew the 
amorphous mass of humanity that composed the population of 
Easthampton, from seeing it in the streets and other public places, 
by reading its history, and that of its institutions in the history 
book. He was now bidden to call on it individually. 

‘ Personal appeal counts for so much,’ the bright-eyed Secretary 
told him. A maiden lady, retired or of sufficient means to be 
able to devote herself to philanthropy, she was heartening by her 
optimism. From hearing her talk, one would have come to the 
conclusion that the whole race of man, and especially the sub- 
section of it that lived and earned its daily bread, such as it 
was, in Easthampton, was marching abreast, ever onward, from 
enlightenment to enlightenment, and that the sort of enormity the 
literature of the Society portrayed only existed in some hole or 
corner, unspecified, uncountenanced, universally reprobated. 

And to all appearance she was right. The district assigned to 
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him for the distribution of the Society’s literature began well up 
the Cambridge Road. He spent the whole of a winter afternoon 
passing from one to another of the pleasant, old-fashioned houses, 
where well-trained servants received him civilly, listened to what 
he had to say, because his manners and appearance were such as, 
they considered indicated a gentleman. Their mistresses were 
out, their masters practising their professions, they themselves 
were used to the better-cared-for pet animals and strongly approved 
of the bills he was distributing and promised to bring them to the 
notice of their ladies and gentlemen on the latter’s return. He 
got on well. The next day on which he had leisure to devote 
himself to this work, however, he was assigned a district just 
outside the site of the old walls, where a great many small streets 
of mean cottages were crushed together, in the approved early- 
Victorian manner, around ill-drained roads, with poorish ‘ publics’ 
or shops at street corners. Here he began to meet with a different 
reception. The working-class folk who inhabited the cottages were 
busy, in the hopeless over-driven way that was theirs. Apron- 
girt women at the wash-tub declared roundly that they hadn’t 
time to read all them papers ; little truant children ran after him, 
asking for leaflets which they either tried to sell to anyone who 
might be considered likely to give them a penny, or incorporated 
in the games they were playing in the gutter. The bolder and 
cuter ones simply begged of him: ‘Give us a penny, mister?’ 
they whined in sing-song repetition. Some offered to carry his 
papers for him or to give them away, but most of them seemed 
to recognise in him a member of the class whose duty it was to 
pay out as largely as possible. 

The little shops that clustered about the street ends and cross- 
ways were different, but not reassuring. Most of them had a bell 
of the old servants’-hall type, attached by a flexible neck to the 
door. When he pushed this open the resulting jangle would 
bring, sooner or later, from some back room, harassed and often 
dishevelled women who were a little better off than the cottagers 
but correspondingly anxious to defend that little better. Various 
exclamations of disgust or disappointment greeted the discovery 
that he was not a customer, but only a person ‘ begging for some- 
thing.’ 

He had no notion then of public occasions, save those which 
had to do with the notable days of the school year. When the 
hour for the meeting came along, he presented himself as a ‘ helper,’ 
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a description which caused him a certain uneasiness, it was so 
unaccustomed, at the parish hall at which the gathering was con- 
vened. Utterly unused, he found the place repugnant. It was 
already more than half-full, but the audience which had mustered, 
largely of youths in cloth caps, was conversationally vocative, 
towards the back. The front seats were sparsely filled with middle- 
aged members of the Society, while the speakers filed on and took 
their places, irresistibly reminding him of the old Nigger Minstrel 
concerts, the black faces and facetiousness only lacking. In the 
centre was the Chairman, a well-known philanthropic figure, whose 
private income enabled him to sit on many a committee. There 
was a highly placed clergyman, the minister of the largest non- 
conformist place of worship, there was—incredibly—Dr. Gervais, 
Frank had never suspected him of having any interest outside the 
school. There was the large and handsome wife of the principal 
jobmaster of the town, and, opposite, to balance her, the aspiring 
soulful face of the first lady member of the Board of Guardians, 
Next the Chair sat the speaker from London, while, to complete 
the group, Miss Maybird, the active and cheerful Secretary, hovered, 
ready for any emergency. 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ the Chairman’s sauve accustomed voice 
rang out. There was a temporary hush at the back of the hall, 
a scurrying of late comers to their places in the front seats. 

Frank listened, but oddly, his thoughts were occupied with 
the contrast between the beautiful sentiments being uttered and 
the determined ugliness of the decoration and construction of the 
hall. True, he had no particular standard by which to judge it, 
but even at that age, such sense of fitness as he had managed to 
acquire told him that it was not mere lack of money that made 
the place look so, though no doubt there had been nothing to 
spare. Yet he detected well enough the note of trying not to 
give way to the lure of the eye that was struck in its buff paint, 
iron girders, and varnished pitch-pine wainscot. 

The Chairman’s voice flowed on, and there were shufflings, 
coughs and muttered talk at the back. It ceased, and the silence 
fell again as the London speaker, thus introduced, stepped up to 
the table. Frank was still in the stage of admiring people who 
could speak in public, and, above all, felt it a matter of manners 
as much as one of duty to listen. He was not really very thrilled 
with the particular speaker the League of Defence had got down ; 
voice, manner and matter were all a little too glib, too professional. 
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It seemed obvious that he was continually delivering the harangue 
on which he now embarked, and Frank’s rootedly amateur mind 
led him to prefer people who said a thing because they deeply felt 
it, to those who said it because it was their business. He might 
have been alone in that. But he soon perceived that the speaker 
was not producing a good impression. Just below the platform, 
amid the seats filled by all those who were of one mind, he was 
followed with complete if slightly hypnotised attention. But at 
the back disorder was growing. 

‘ Take the case of dogs now . . .’ rang the slightly nasal metallic 
voice, beginning, Frank could not help thinking, a fresh paragraph. 
From the back somewhere came a distinct : 

‘Wow—wow!’ and a good deal of laughter. The speaker 
passed on, unmoved, ignoring the interruption, raising his voice 
above the mounting murmur. Unfortunately his theme caused 
him to mention the domestic animals one after another, and at the 
name of each, and increasingly for each, came the cat-calls and 
noises appropriate. 

‘Can you do anything to stop this ?’ Miss Maybird whispered. 
He nodded, screwed himself round, and tried to pick his way along 
the gangway in the direction of the noise. At this moment the 
Chairman felt it opportune to intervene. 

‘I appeal to you to give the speaker a fair hearing!’ rang out 
that steady cultivated voice. 

‘ Why don’t he give us one?’ rang out a thick indistinct one 
from the back. It was unanswerable. To reply: 

‘He’s making a speech and you aren’t,’ begged the whole 
question. A certain amount of disagreement and disorder was 
evident to Frank as he reached the back benches, and the adverse 
elements in the meeting were, from that point of vantage, seen to 
be divided themselves. Here was a thick-set fellow with plastered 
hair, recognisable to Frank as the man with a shop at the back 
of the Cattle Market who sold ferrets and bred whippets. The 
round sallow face, slightly epileptic brown eyes and slit of a mouth 
were galvanised with strong emotion. From the lips issued a 
hoarse bellow : 

‘Let him give oo-ver interfering with our dawgs, and we'll let 
his alone!’ 

What did you say to that? The speaker wasn’t interfering 
with the whippet-breeding and ferret-keeping fraternity. Ah! 
but wasn’t he? Even at that date, Frank could see that there 
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was a sort of dumb instinct at the back of so irrelevant a protest, 
The dogs and ferrets were this man’s, just as his wife and children 
were. Without him they would never have been born, or if born, 
would have died; to say nothing of the education they received, 

Such was one element in the already considerable antagonism } 
to the platform that was manifest from that part of the hall. The 
other was even plainer. Behind the proprietor of the ferrets was 
a crowd of half-grown, ill-conditioned loafers that Frank, a few 
years earlier in his school career, would have dismissed as ‘ town 
cads’ against whom one did not play football, but whom he now, 
in the light of the utmost education the Grammar School could 
give him, perceived to be drovers, odd-job men about the market, 
in fact all the poorer personnel of the trade in animals, plus a good 
sprinkling of louts who liked a spree, the modern equivalent of 
the Elizabethan apprentice, English equivalent of the garcon 
boucher. But here, right in the forefront of them, was Wilfrid 
joining in a chorus that had developed out of the animal noises 
that, having proved so bright a joke at the beginning of the evening, 
were now becoming dull compared with the potentialities of the 
situation. Wilfrid was taking part in the chorus to the ‘ Farmer’s 
Boy’ 



































‘The ducks quack quack 
And the cows moo moo!’ 


with a zest and efficiency remarkable in him. 

‘Chuck it, Wilfrid!’ Frank vociferated. 

‘Hul-lo.’ Wilfrid ignored his tone and look and continued at 
the top of his tuneless voice : 


‘For to be a Farmer’s Bo-oy-oy-oy-oy 
For to be a Farmer’s Boy!’ 


‘Shut up!’ 

‘What for ?’ 

‘ Because you're being a silly fool!’ 

‘ What’s the matter with you?’ 

Wilfrid was now gazing at him in genuine astonishment. 

‘Matter? I came here to listen to the speeches, not to your 
infernal row !’ 

‘Go hon! Well, I came here to see old Gervais sitting on the 
platform looking like a boiled owl. See him, there he goes!’ 
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It was true enough. Dr. Gervais had a very clear idea of his 
position as Head Master and was not in the least inclined to make 
himself or his cloth the sport of mere rowdyism. He was saying 
to the Chairman as obviously as if he were audible: ‘ This is a 
simple waste of time. Good evening!’ and retiring, blaming the 
organisation of the society for not having managed better. His 
exit was greeted with cheers, and the singing recommenced. 

‘Can you stop this rotten mob?’ Frank inquired vexedly. 

‘No. Can you?’ 

Certainly they were too many and too powerful to chuck out. 
Wilfrid saw that. 

‘Tell you what,’ he offered. ‘You knock ’em down an’ I'll 
carry ’em out!’ 

And while Frank looked about him, and at the equally helpless 
people in the front seats and on the platform, Wilfrid’s inherent 
good nature overcame even his notion of fun. 

‘Poor old Frank,’ he condoled. ‘ It’s a dam’ shame, that it is. 
You wait a moment, I’ll clear ’em out for you!’ 

He disappeared. The interruption was growing noisier and 
more out of hand. Miss Maybird, goaded by his ill-success, had 
thrust herself among the worst of the rowdies, crying shrilly at 
them. 

‘It’s a disgrace. You cads. You beasts!’ and other expres- 
sions of opinion more honest than graceful. They did not molest 
her. 

‘Why shouldn’t we have our little joke ?’ 

‘ What did they (indicating the platform) start it for ?’ 

‘Don’t you worry, miss, we ’on’t do you no harm!’ 

This was too much for the jobmaster’s wife. She knew too 
many of that section of society by sight. She began calling out 
to them in a masterful voice, and finding herself disregarded, 
quitted the platform with more energy than ceremony, and brand- 
ishing an umbrella made for the offenders. She never reached 
them. Before she could do so the lights went out and the hall 
was plunged in darkness. 

Then succeeded an orgy of swearing, pushing and match- 
striking. Frank scrambled out somehow and found on the pave- 
ment a group of people surrounding the prostrate form of Miss 
Maybird, who had fainted. As he stood trying to find out what 
to do, the jobmaster’s wife gave him a sharp push, and began to 
tell him her not very charitable opinion of him. Turning from 
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her, he found that someone had turned the lights on again, and 
on his entering the hall, he was seized by the caretaker, who 
demanded to know what he meant by it, and who was going to 
pay for all the broken chairs, glass door panels and paint? Turn- 
ing again from this person, he found Wilfrid standing in the doorway. 

‘Hullo, Frank,’ was his greeting, ‘ you did get ’em out after 
all. Good. I didn’t think you would somehow. Hefty great 
chaps some of them!’ 

‘ Wilfrid,’ he said sternly, ‘I believe you turned the light off!’ 

‘Me? What on earth made you think that? Well, so long, 
I must be getting away. I’ve any amount to do. Haven't a 
moment in fact. Good-bye!’ 

It was a further disillusionment, but a disillusionment of the 
silly, the almost laughable sort. To take all that trouble to try 
and induce people to behave more decently, and, as a result, to 
have induced them to behave rather worse than usual! It was 
not tragic. Itwasstupid. It counteracted the far deeper and more 
poignant disillusionment that the gradual wearing out, by Isabel, 
of his patience and finally of his admiration, had occasioned. It 
had hardened him, and if it had not made him laugh at himself 
yet, it made him grin at life. And it had compensations. The 
next time he went to tea at the Derwents’, he told Jaqueline, as 
she sat on the wide hearthrug rubbing the forehead of the old 
red setter that lay there blinking at her. When he had finished 
she just said : 

‘Bravo, Frank!’ 

‘I don’t see that it’s much to congratulate oneself upon! ’ 

‘ It was a good thing to do, and it doesn’t matter if other people 
are fools and brutes! ’ 

That had been his final reaction to the widening separation 
from Isabel. 


He became aware of an alteration in the balance of his body, 
and laboriously dragged himself from the depth of stupor. Had 
he been asleep? So deeply that he had time to reflect that he 
ought not to have been, as, inch by inch, he fought his way back 
to consciousness. He appeared to have subsided upon the thwart, 
and the owner had thrust a cushion under one arm and head. 
There, owing to the calmness of the sea, he had been dead to the 
world, and was now chilled through and so stiff he could hardly 
move. He soon forgot his feelings. The altered motion of the 
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boat had aroused him as perhaps nothing else could. Speed had 
been slackened so that the owner, who was as spry and competent 
as though he had had a good sleep—probably he had, for nothing 
but his mate’s feet were visible from the tiny cabin forward—was 
talking through the megaphone to fishing-boats lying there with 
hardly a roll. 

Yet all that was as nothing beside the one thing that made 
him stare and stare. The light, the wonderful light, in which he 
saw the sea, the far-distant land, the fleet of little boats all about, 
all in a flood of lemon yellow. It played on his exhausted half- 
awakened condition with the queerest intensity. He sat perfectly 
still as he had risen from his awkward couch, impervious to the 
bawling going on across him, seized by a sudden fantasy. He 
was dead. He had been drowned. This was Heaven. He would 
find Ronnie here. There seemed to drop from him a great weight 
of care and perplexity. The old eternal hunger that, in his genera- 
tion, had been so sedulously restrained, was as urgent as ever. 
To be disembodied, to cast away the imprisoning flesh, the person- 
ality that was Frank Medway, to be just anybody, partly Ronnie 
(the boy also being free from his identity could mix with him 
without all the barriers that held them apart and made them 
two distinct individuals!) How blessed! How peaceful! Like 
all such fits of exaltation, it could not last. The owner set the 
engine in motion and gave a vigorous twist to the steering gear. 
The mechanical noise, the sound of water slapping under the 
stem, dragged Frank back to earth, or rather, sea. The lovely 
lemon colour thickened and began to dissolve into the gold and 
blue of early morning. 

‘They’ve got him!’ The words had to be repeated twice 
before they conveyed anything to him. Someone had found 
Ronnie, had taken him from the sea, they were bringing him. 

‘Where is he?’ he asked vacantly. 

The owner looked at him, and stirred the mate with his foot. 

‘The first lot of boats found him and they’ve taken him in. 
They passed the word of course. We'd better run in opposite 
Beckhythe. It’s about all we shall do with the amount of juice 
we've got left!’ 

And to the mate sitting up he made a sign. 

In the steadily widening daylight the launch threaded its way 
through the dispersed crab boats. Frank sat huddled together. 
A mug of coffee and a biscuit were thrust into his hand and he 
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consumed them. The shore loomed up, a dark line above a film 
of mist on the water. Houses and trees, the tower of the church 
and the woods behind appeared unsubstantial, based on nothing. 
Then, as at length the known shape of cliff and gangway materialised 
and the owner called to a home-going boat to know if they would 
take a gentleman who wanted to go into Beckhythe, the queerest 
reaction seized Frank. The one thing obvious to him was that 
he must pay the owner. It was as though the night’s adventures 





had stripped him of every thought and feeling, except that basic © 


everyday sense of order and habit. If you travelled by ’bus or 
train or boat, you had something to pay, hadn’t you? He even 
found himself pulling up his raincoat, and trying to fit a swollen 
and numbed hand into a trouser pocket. He heard a voice he did 
not recognise as his own quavering : 

‘ How much ?’ and saw the owner look at his mate in compre- 
hending fashion. He did not hear what was said, because just 
then they came abreast of the boat that Ronnie had borrowed. 
There she lay, half-full of water, anchored by the careful hands of 
those who had retrieved her. He caught the words: 

‘She'll want some baling!’ but it was not until he thought 
over them afterwards that he attached any definite image to the 
sense they conveyed. His limbs and muscles fortunately were 
in better state than his perceptive faculties, and he managed with 
some help to scramble from the launch into a crab boat that came 
alongside. Amid a smell of tar and fish he subsided on a coil of 
gear of some sort, and the little outboard engine chug-chugged 
until, with the sensation of a person carrying too much in the 
hands who trips over a doormat, the little vessel grated on the 
shingle, and one of the partners, leaping overboard; dragged her, 
on the next wave, until there was but a few inches of water for 
him to drop into and wade through. 

People were about on the beach, but no one spoke or moved. 
They all seemed to stand and gaze at him, and he had just begun 
to notice a faint resentment rising in him, when from among them, 
as though it were the most natural thing in the world, Lena, not 
Ronnie as he half-expected, came forward and took his arm. 

Perhaps it was as well. He staggered and walked unevenly 
once the pressure of the water above his ankles left him free. The 
sand and stones stuck to his squelching rubbers and he was glad 
of his daughter’s competent young arm in his. He waited until 
they had left the groups of curious and sympathetic villagers and 
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visitors, and were alone mounting the gangway before he asked : 
‘ Where’s Ronnie ?’ 
‘Mother’s with him!’ came the answer, with two grey eyes, 
nearly level with his own, looking into his. 

There was no one in the street, and along towards Bumphrey’s 
only a milk-float joggling away into the superb morning. Suddenly, 
as he stood in the porch, drawing off his shapeless cap, salty rain- 
coat, and disgusting boots he was grasped by a horrible fear. The 
house was so quiet—too quiet. Unable to marshal to his aid any 
reflection as to the hour of the occasion, that soundlessness meant 
only one thing to him—and that was nothing, the end of things, death. 

He blundered into the hall and up the stairs, crying : 

‘ Jaqueline!’ regardless of Lena’s restraining hand and voice. 

Jaqueline appeared on the stairs before him, her arms were 
round him, her embrace had something convulsive about it, but 
her lips were on his and stopped up the fount of words. When 
she released him a little, she spoke first : 

‘It’s all right. Doctor’s been. He’s quiet!’ 

It was not enough and the last words too sinister. 

‘He’s going to get over it?’ he muttered. 

‘Yes, dear, yes,’ she spoke as if he were a child. ‘ He’s not 
suffering ! ’ 

‘Is he hurt?’ 

‘Shock and exhaustion of course. And we must guard against 
anything supervening. A nurse is coming!’ 

The notion of regular sick-room routine did penetrate, produced 
a slackening in the panic-stricken beat of his heart, a sense of 
anti-climax. He leaned a little away from her, saw how dark her 
eyes were, how pale her cheeks. But ironically she said first : 

‘How about you?’ 

‘I’m all right.’ He felt in fact as if nothing could ever hurt 
him again. 

‘ Then go down quietly and let Lena give you something to eat ; 
and get some sleep. There’snothing you can do. I’m withhim!’ 

That, indeed, was enough. He forced himself to descend 
circumspectly, took what Lena gave him, ate ravenously, and, 
as feeling returned to his limbs, noticed the discomfort of his 
extremities, pulled off his sodden socks, rolled himself in the rug 
on the sofa and fell into a deep sleep. 


A week later he was sitting on the steps of the bathing-hut, 
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for the first time since that night, smoking his pipe. He hadn’t 
wanted it for some days. Before him, at the edge of the sea, 
Sylvia was playing and singing to herself : 


‘Sailing, sailing over the bright blue main.’ 


Bright blue main! That morning, no inland lake, no lily pond 
in any garden could be smoother or safer looking. Yet there it 
was, a few yards from him, the foreign element, the liquid state 
in which, so scientists now said, all life had started, but in which, 
nowadays at least, human life could only adventure at its peril. 
Even the wonders of modern machinery were powerless against it. 
But for the accident of a rising breeze having dropped, and a 
rainy night turned fine, what would he have been doing now? 
Trying to accustom himself to the fact that he would never see 
Ronnie again, that his son was drowned, dead, gone from him, 
never to be his, in the sense of daily human companionship, again. 
All this week, gradually getting over the panic and over-strain 
that had borne upon his middle age so hardly, so that he was stiff 
from top to toe, and visited by excruciating nightmare, he had 
still to wonder if the boy would pull through. Now, at length, 
it seemed that he would be well and about again, without having 
to pass through the valley of some desperate illness. His young 
vitality and the shrewd care of Jaqueline’s nurturing of him since 
babyhood had stood him in good stead. What the boy thought, 
what he remembered, Frank did not even yet like to guess. He 
had been allowed to see him once, and had been greeted by a 
plucky smile and rather feeble wave of the hand. That would 
pass, but it was unthinkable that they would ever be able to mention 
the affair to one another. Thus suddenly, as the moods of the 
sea veered, had this visitation arisen, a squall of dirty weather, 
out of his own past, as it were, blowing in upon his mature prime. 

Like the fishermen, going to sea in their tiny boats, one expected 
to come ashore again; some indeed did, and died in their beds. 
But a certain number, every year, did not. That was the sea! 
So he himself had escaped being engulfed by the primitive element 
that Isabel represented, and now his son had escaped that too, 
and perhaps would be cautioned by the experience. But some- 
thing was gone from their relationship. Just as to the fisherman’s 
child, its father’s mishaps, if not fatal, destroy the legend of infalli- 
bility and immunity that had graced him, so he was now, to Ronnie, 
only what Ronnie might be himself. 
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That was why, when he called to the children, and they dawdled 
up to Bumphrey’s for dinner, and Jaqueline said to him after 
Bs. 
‘T’ve had a visitor!’ 
.. . he looked first scared, and then relieved when she quickly 
added : 

‘Bernard! He’s going on a cruise with some boys. If Ronnie’s 
well enough by then, I think perhaps. . . .’ 

‘By —— you're right,’ he replied. ‘The very thing!’ and 
wondered at his own vehemence. As if it were so necessary to 
make the boy forget his trip to the seaside ! 








THE Enp. 


[Mr. Mottram’s novel will be published by John Murray on 
Thursday, March 8th, under the title Bumphrey’s.] 








ONE CROWDED HOUR. 


BY RICHARD FITZGERALD FINDLAY. 


At a quarter to four one hot August afternoon a small three- 
seater cabin monoplane took off from a field in County Limerick 
to fly to Nottingham. The monoplane carried a crew of three, 
the Man, as pilot, the Most Gallant Girl in all the World, and 
Merry, the Splendid Spaniel. They circled the field once, to 
wave farewell to the friends who had come to speed them on their 
way, and headed west-north-west for Dublin and the sea. 

For the first half-hour and more they saw little of the ground, 
for clumps of cumulus cloud drifted low across its surface. Save 
for the higher mountain peaks, and now and again a flash of brilliant 
green, all that lovely Irish countryside was hidden from their view. 
And then, as though they had reached the edge of a gigantic 
precipice, the clouds abruptly ceased, and the brown expanse of 
the Bog of Allen lay stretched below them. North, and south, 
the air was clear as crystal; lakes, and trees, and railway-lines 
danced, and shimmered, and glinted in the sunlight. Ahead, to- 
wards the coast, a white heat-haze obscured the Wicklow hills. 
They passed high above the Curragh, and spoke with sadness of 
its departed glories. ‘ Was there any need,’ they said, ‘for that 
great renunciation? And how useless it has been!’ The white 
walls of old Kildare had disappeared behind them, Naas racecourse 
lay upon their starboard beam, and now they were entering the 
belt of mist. For a few minutes nothing was visible but the ground 
immediately beneath the machine, and then the sun broke through, 
and dimly before them they saw the sweep of Dublin Bay. They 
skirted Phoenix Park, flew over the river Liffey, and glided down 
to land on Kildonan aerodrome. It was five minutes to five. 

The Customs Officer was awaiting their arrival, and they went 
through the usual formalities without delay. They ordered tea, 
and asked the aerodrome officials to obtain a weather-report from 
Holyhead, for there appeared to be much fog beyond the coast. 
It was nearly an hour before the report arrived. The Irish Sea 
was comparatively clear, it seemed, but the English coast was 
shrouded in fog. They almost decided to spend the night in 
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Dublin, but then made up their minds to attempt the crossing, 
‘for,’ they said, ‘we can always turn back if conditions become 
too difficult.’ 

It was six o’clock when they left the ground. Climbing steadily, 
they set their course for Holyhead, and before they left the Hill 
of Howth behind them they had reached 3,000 feet. The Most 
Gallant Girl in all the World has one great fear, a fear of drowning, 
and now she began to read her book to distract her thoughts from 
the watery depths below. The visibility was very bad, and, to 
make matters worse, the light southerly breeze which blew at the 
surface had gained in strength so rapidly with increasing height 
that they had 30 degrees of drift to overcome. 

Thirty-five anxious minutes went by before the South Stack 
lighthouse loomed up through the murk ahead. The Man throttled 
back the engine, and they began to lose height until the altimeter 
showed 500 feet. They circled the Holyhead coastguard station, 
waiting for the white light which would tell them that they were 
recognised. But no white light appeared, and they could see no 
other signs that they were observed. At last, tired of this fruit- 
less circling, they turned away. As they flew westward over 
Anglesey the visibility fast improved, and by the time they reached 
Llandudno they could see for many miles on every side. Past 
Rhyl they flew, crossed the Mersey south of Birkenhead, and so 
by Warrington and the Ship Canal to Manchester. They landed 
at Barton Moss, where a pall of smoke hung heavy in the almost 
windless air. It was a quarter to eight. 

The Man got out of the machine and asked for the Customs 
Officer, whose attendance they had requested by telegram from 
Kildonan. To his dismay he learned that the telegram had not 
yet been received, so that the Officer was not on duty. At once 
he telephoned to the Custom House in Manchester, and asked 
that someone might be sent without delay to grant them clear- 
ance. ‘Send him by taxi,’ he said, ‘at my expense.’ ‘ In a quarter 
of an hour,’ was the reply, ‘he will be with you.’ The Man re- 
turned to the machine, and told the Most Gallant Girl in all the 
World that they must wait awhile. ‘ Let us go to the hotel,’ he 
said, ‘ and drink some sherry.’ The Splendid Spaniel shook herself 
as she reached the ground, glad of the freedom of the open air. 
She ran to and fro, sniffing at the strange surroundings, returning 
every few moments to her mistress’s feet. 

They went into the hotel and ordered sherry. As they drank 
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it the Man kept looking through the window at the road beyond, 
A quarter-past eight went by, and still they waited. At half-past 
eight, just when they had decided to depart ‘uncleared’ and 
chance the consequences, a car turned in at the gate and stopped 
outside the Customs Offices which adjoined the hotel. A man dis- 
mounted, and, without haste, entered the office. The travellers 
followed quickly on his heels, There ensued five minutes of search 
for the printed forms required for clearance, the Officer explaining 
meanwhile that he was unused to handling aircraft traffic. Nearly 
five minutes more elapsed before the forms, at last discovered, 
were stamped and signed. The Man, whose anger had been rising 
during the past half-hour, could contain it no longer. Briefly but 
comprehensively he condemned the Officer’s inefficiency, his dilatori- 
ness, his disgraceful ignorance of his simple duties. He indicted 
the system which compelled a machine from the Irish Free State 
to land at Manchester, but kept no resident Customs Officer to 
grant it instant clearance at any moment during daylight hours, 
Then he took the arm of the Most Gallant Girl in all the World, 
and, with Merry close behind them, they hurried to the machine. 
At thirteen minutes to nine, as the sun was setting, they left the 
ground once more. 

Soon they reached the hills of Derbyshire, and saw Buxton 
a mile away upon their right. The air was clear now, for they 
had left the smoke of Manchester behind, and the moon shone 
palely in the evening sky. The Most Gallant Girl in all the World 
opened her book again, and began to read. A little later the 
Man looked at his watch. It was ten minutes past nine, and 
already they were nearing Matlock, a bare twenty miles from home. 
All was well, he thought. A quarter of an hour more, and the 
machine should be safely in its hangar. But even as the thought 
passed through his mind the light began to fail. The compass 
on its platform under the dashboard grew dim before his eyes, 
and he could scarcely see the needle which marked their course. 
He glanced upwards at the swiftly darkening sky. A haze was 
spreading across it, dimming the moon’s illumination, bringing 
premature night upon the world. For a few seconds only he 
looked at it, then turned his eyes once more upon the compass, 
to find that he could no longer distinguish the markings upon its 
face. He gazed downwards at the lights of Matlock, 2,000 feet 
below. All about the town, and as far as the eye could reach, 
creeping mist was oozing from the cooling earth. The Most Gallant 
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Girl in all the World closed her book with a loud snap. The Man 
turned his head and smiled at her. Her eyes were steady, but 
an anxiety which she could not hide was in her face. ‘It’s all 
right,’ said the Man, with a complete assurance which he did not 
feel. He turned back again to the controls. It was out of the 
question to land in the hilly country underneath them, for the 
fields were small and steep. It would be madness to attempt to 
return to Manchester, where, with the approach of night, the smoke- 
haze would assuredly have developed into fog. They must go 
forward, towards the lower ground which lay beyond Derbyshire. 
Even without a compass they should be able to find their way for 
twenty miles to Nottingham. 

During the next five minutes they used the half-dozen matches 
which they had with them in trying to shed a fleeting light upon 
the compass. Three of the matches went out as soon as struck, 
and the remaining three burned for so short a time that they 
were equally useless, A large town appeared ahead, and as they 
approached it the Man’s gaze moved eagerly across its vast ex- 
panse, seeking some feature which would establish its identity. 
All its details were blurred by the mist which lay thick everywhere, 
but he knew that. it must be Derby. He brought the machine 
down to a bare 200 feet, and for ten minutes they flew around the 
town, looking for an open space in which to land. But all in vain. 

They climbed again to perhaps 500 feet. If it were not for 
the ground-mist, thought the Man, they could follow the river 
or the railway to Nottingham. But the mist lay dense upon the 
river, which here had several branches, too, to add to their con- 
fusion, and who, in this obscurity, could choose from out the 
tangled mass of railways the one which led to safety? One fact 
was clear—that if they failed to find an aerodrome the odds were 
all against their landing without injury. They must try to follow 
the river, picking it up where, here and there, the mist was thinner 
and it could be seen. The moon would help them to keep a con- 
stant course. 

But the light was fitful now, for scattered clouds had formed 
in the hazy sky, and drifted frequently across the moon. And 
as, in the intervals of darkness, they followed the river’s inter- 
mittent gleam, they seemed to be veering always to the right, so 
that at last, when the moon shone out once more, it was in front 
of them instead of on their starboard side. This was not the way 
to Nottingham, thought the Man, for now, he was sure, they were 
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flying south. With desperation tugging at his heart he tutned 
the machine about. As they headed back whence they had come 
he peered closely at the watch upon his wrist. It was ten minutes 
to ten. They were lost; it was growing darker every moment; 
in an hour and a quarter, at the most, their petrol would be ex- 
hausted. And there was besides the frightful risk that the mist 
which had caused their plight might later turn to fog. That 
would inevitably mean destruction. Obviously they must cease 
their hopeless search for Nottingham, and try to land while it 
was still possible to see the ground. But not in the open country. 
Almost certainly they would crash in the attempt, and they might 
be pinned in the wreckage of the machine. They must select the 
environs of a town or village, so that assistance would be at hand. 

They were approaching a village now, and the Man turned in 
his seat and told the Most Gallant Girl in all the World of his 
decision. She leaned towards him, a smile, most sweet and sad, 
upon her lips. ‘ Are we going to be killed ?’ she said. There was 
no fear in her voice, only an infinite wistfulness. It was a poignant 
moment. The Man does not remember what he said in answer, 
but he knows that he strove to comfort her, that he marvelled 
greatly at her courage, and that he was inspired by it to do his 
utmost to avert disaster. 

They circled above the village, and began to look for a field in 
which to land. They essayed the open spaces one by one, flying as 
low as they dared in every direction, trying to distinguish the 
obstacles in the fickle light. And now it seemed that even the 
stars in their courses were fighting against them, for always as 
they neared the ground clouds covered the moon, and they were 
plunged into misty darkness. Time and again they missed trees, 
high-tension cables, telegraph wires, cattle, and sheep, and fences, 
by inches only, the Man opening the throtile wide and pulling 
the control column back so that the machine climbed steeply out 
of danger, often almost stalling, sinking sickeningly, his right 
hand relaxing ever so slightly its backward pressure lest, asked 
to do-too much, the monoplane should dive headlong to earth. 
The lights of moving traffic on the roads, and of all the cars 
which had stopped whilst their occupants watched the battle going 
on above their heads, shed a diffused and blinding radiance over 
a portion of the scene, intensifying the surrounding gloom. At a 
cross-roads on the outskirts of the village stood an A.A. scout on 
point-duty, and this scout’s upturned face, lighted by the head- 
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lamps of the cars, became at last the centre of the nightmare 
circle round which the monoplane and its crew seemed to have 
been flying since time began. 
At about half-past ten fresh hope was suddenly born. Their 
eyes were caught by a light beside the road, and, approaching, 
they saw that a car had been driven to the corner of a field, its 
head-lights forming a landing path a hundred yards in length. 
But the field was small, and telegraph wires bordered the road 
behind the car. They flew low several times across the field, the 
engine throttled down, while the Man shouted to the driver to 
take his car to the opposite end, where the only obstacle was a 
fence of medium height. Ten minutes elapsed, and then a motor- 
bicycle moved slowly along the beam of light, halted by the bound- 
ary fence, and turned to face the car. Lengthways, in both direc- 
tions, the field was now impossible, but perhaps, thought the 
Man, they could land across it, helped by the lights to right and 
left of them. But as often as they glided down in the attempt 
the motor-cyclist turned his head-lamp full upon the nose of the 
machine, so that, dazzled by its brilliance, they could see nothing. 
He will never know, that motor-cyclist, how his foolish well-inten- 
tioned efforts nearly brought disaster to those whom he was trying 
tosave. Foras, blinded by his anti-aircraft tactics, they flew for the 
last time low across the lighted field they failed to see a tree upon its 
edge until it was too late to avoid it, and, though they pulled up 
sharply, struck iv with their port wing near the top. The machine 
slewed wildly, almost stalled, and then recovered. And now the 
Most Gallant Girl in all the World, who through all this fearful 
hour had sat in silence, cried out in a sudden terror which even she 
could not contain. The Man at the controls had been too occupied 
for conscious fear; action had kept imagination dormant; his 
had been by far the easier part. But she had been forced to sit 
in helpless ina>tivity, her life in another’s hands ; had seen destruc- 
tion missed by hairs’-breadths continually, with outward calm. 
The Man knew that the rdle which she had played would have 
driven him mad, that bravery like hers had never been surpassed. 
She put out her hand to touch his arm, and he raised it for a moment 
to his lips and kissed it. 

In a few minutes now whatever Fate had in store for them 
would come, for their petrol was all but exhausted. They must 
land while they still had the engine to assist them. Desperately 
they scanned the greyish blackness of the ground below, and saw 
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‘ the lights of lanterns swinging in the centre of an open space beside 
the river. Was this a signal? They flew towards the lights, and 
| pulled up steeply in a climbing turn to avoid the power-wires 
whose supports showed up against the sky. The lantern carriers 
were standing underneath the wires, and incongruously there came 
into the Man’s mind the thought of the wreckers who, in days 
gone by, lured sailors to their deaths by exhibiting unofficial lights 
upon the dangerous coasts of England. But no doubt those men, 
like the motor-cyclist, were doing their unintelligent best to help. 

There was another field just beyond the first, which they had 
not yet tried. It sloped to the water’s edge, and its dimensions 
seemed sufficient for their purpose. They had no means of judging 
the nature of its surface, but that must be left to chance, for the 
hour-glass sands were almost through. Three times they flew 
across the field. Save for a factory chimney at one end—invisible 
against a background of tall trees—which they missed by half a 
foot, they could see no obstacles. They would approach it, decided 
the Man, from across the river, landing as close as possible to the 
bank, so that they should have all the width of the field in which 
to run. He turned the machine, and reached a point within 
gliding distance of the field. He closed the throttle, tightened 
the grip of his aching fingers on the stick, and strove with rigid 
arm to maintain a gliding speed which should be fast enough, 
yet not too fast, looking continually to left and right for hidden 
obstructions. Suddenly, as he glanced through the starboard 
window, a stifled exclamation came from the seat behind him. 
Simultaneously a shudder ran through the machine, which 
seemed to falter in its flight, then continued on its way, but 
sinking fast. They had struck a high elm tree, and their port 
wing was nearly cut in two. But it was not until much later that 
the Man knew this. He thought that somehow or other he had 
stalled the machine, and he jerked the control column back in an 
attempt to keep the machine on a level keel, for they were too 
low to extricate themselves by using the engine. Something 
twanged in front of them, and there came a flash bright as the 
light of a million suns and a sound like the crack of a thousand 
hunting-whips. A second afterwards, with a rending crash, they 
struck the ground. The Man felt the wrench of the safety-belt 
about his waist as the machine rose on to its nose, felt splinters 
of glass striking his face and hands. Fiery specks of light danced 
before his eyes, and he thought, ‘ The machine is burning, and this 
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is death.’ Still the tail rose until it seemed that the machine 
must turn a somersault. But just before the vertical was reached 
the movement checked, and the tail fell back heavily to earth. 
Darkness and an unnatural stillness descended upon them. 
Almost at once full consciousness returned to the Man. He 
opened the cabin door, and carried the Most Gallant Girl in all 
the World a few yards from the machine. She had struck her 
head upon the cabin roof, and was half-stunned, moaning faintly 
and stirring in his arms. He laid her gently on the grass, and 
wrapped his jacket round her. As he rose to his feet the Splendid 
Spaniel emerged from the battered cabin, and came towards him. 
She lay down beside her mistress, her head between her fore-paws, 
too dazed and bewildered for any further movement. 

Far away a church clock struck eleven. A babel of voices 
broke out in the direction of the village, and rapidly drew nearer. 
In the distance the Man could see the lights of lanterns swinging 
to and fro. No lights were visible in any of the houses in the 
village. Vaguely he wondered why, and then, as he looked towards 
the machine, he saw that two of the high-tension cables under 
which it lay were broken, and that two of the wooden posts were 
leaning precariously towards the river. On a post in front of him 
he could just make out an inscription, coloured in red. ‘ Dancer! 
11,000 Votts!’ it ran. One of the broken cables sagged suddenly 
downwards, touching the wing of the machine. There was a 
crackle and a brilliant flash, and the approaching voices were 
raised excitedly. The Most Gallant Girl in all the World raised 
herself to a sitting position and pointed wildly at the aeroplane. 
‘It’s on fire! It’s on fire!’ she cried again and again. The Man 
took her in his arms and tried to soothe her. But now that 
the danger was past the terrible strain of that ghastly night 
was taking its toll of her indomitable spirit, and for several 
moments she sobbed as if her heart would break. And then 
gradually she grew quiet, was once more still. The Man looked up 
as the people of the village, with a policeman at their head, burst 
noisily upon the scene. 

There is no more to tell. Their injuries were slight ; a few cuts, 
a few bruises, and that was all. They have flown together since, 
many @ time, in the very machine in which this thing befell them, 
rebuilt as new. But those seventy fearful minutes, and the 
miracle which saved them, are things they will remember till 
they die. 


















THE CHIEF MOURNER. 
BY A. A. IRVINE. 


Ir was still early when Ajab Khan, Bunerwal, made his leisurely 
way through the maze of narrow bazars which surrounded his 
dwelling in the heart of Peshawar City. 

Wakeful, in consequence of the plan that had kept his brain 
busy during the night-watches, he had risen before dawn, before 
even the muezzin from the minaret of the mosque had intoned the 
azan, calling the Faithful to the first of the five times of prayer. 

With his hooked nose and flaming red beard cut to the orthodox 
length—the ‘ ghabzeh,’ or bushy ‘ handful ’—he was a picturesque 
figure. A tall man, taller by reason of the voluminous turban which 
surmounted his well-oiled locks; a stout man, by reason of his 
wadded poshteen coat and baggy cotton pantaloons. 

In his stormy youth he had been a noted raider in his own 
turbulent region of Buner, away to the north. Those had been 
brave, wild days! Women, cattle and rifles, he had raided for 
allofthem. Fatma, the woman of ‘ the blessed name,’ his favourite 
wife, long since dead, had been won by raiding. There had been 
blood-feuds ; the crack of a rifle from behind a rock. Now and 
again, there had been a kidnapped Hindu money-lender, whose 
frantic terror and blubbering supplications had provided sport for 
the young bloods until, wearied of their jesting, his captors had 
affixed to his obese stomach a pot filled with hornets, a puissant aid 
to the discussion of satisfactory terms for his ransom. 

More than once he had fought against the Farangis—the white 
men, who were now his very good friends. The zest of it, known 
to every fighting-man! Firing from behind the shelter of a stone- 
piled sangar, half-way up a hillside: following for days together 
the harassed line of march, with no other sustenance than a bag of 
dates, a scanty store of rice, water and a few cakes of sweet Pathan 
bread. Sniping by moonlight from the-top of a ridge into the 
resting troops below; sometimes even at full noonday, screened 
from the sun’s rays by a battered umbrella, as became the dignity 
of the best shot of his village... . 

But all these things belonged to the past. Anon, grown graver 
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with the weight of years, Ajab Khan, Bunerwal, had blossomed 
into a peaceful trader of Peshawar City. The Kabuli dealers, 
trekking with the camel-caravans down through the Khyber, knew 
him for an astute customer. Rolling out deep-chested quotations 
from Holy Quran, he could drive a hard bargain. 

As, with here and there a greeting, he strode through the tangle 
of dusky streets waking yawningly to the labours of the day, his 
mood was unusually benevolent. His staff was less active than 
usual to beat from his path the mangy dogs dozing beside the 
brimming gutters; he could think rather with amusement than 
with rancour of Haidar Shah, that upstart merchant from Bajaur, 
who was his neighbour. For the past five years Haidar Shah had 
been his trade rival; but that was not the height of his offending. 
Of late, the mere presence of Haidar Shah in daily proximity had 
become an offence; to Ajab Khan he had become both a thorn 
in the side and an eyesore. 

And this was the way of it. Three months before, Haidar Shah 
had returned from the Haj, the pilgrimage to Mecca the Holy. 
Entitled thenceforward to flaunt before all-comers the green turban 
of the Haji, he had proceeded to do so after a fashion to disgust all 
right-minded persons. Mdshallah |—was he, forsooth, the solitary 
pilgrim to be found in Peshawar? Apart from this, did not half 
the city know that, forgetful of the Prophet’s condemnation in the 
chapter of Holy Quran entitled ‘The Cow,’ the fellow was 
accustomed to dabble in usury; a practice which, as every true 
believer was aware, constituted a crime as heinous as the taking 
of the blood of seventy virgins? Ajab Khan’s visage twisted with 
a sinister scowl, as he thought of this enormity. 

And yet, night and day, the bazar-folk were being wearied by 
Haidar Shah’s traveller’s tales of perils bravely overcome ; of how 
he had kissed the Black Stone, given by the Angel Gabriel to 
Abraham, which is set in the north-east corner of the Ka’aba; of 
how, in the valley of Mina, he had cast the prescribed number of 
stones at the Devil. Why, even a stranger could scarce loiter near 
his shop, without being haled inside and shown one of the snippets 
of black brocade shorn from the kisweh, the Sacred Carpet, which is 
cut up and sold to pilgrims when the new kisweh is yearly brought 
from Cairo ! 

Hitherto, Ajab Khan had never himself performed the pilgrim- 
age; but of late the idea of so doing was becoming more and more 
an obsession. That Haidar Shah, Bajauri, boaster and usurer, 
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should take precedence of Ajab Khan, Bunerwal, in the bazar of 
the carpet-sellers was a matter not to be lightly contemplated | 
If only to put his rival’s nose out of joint, it behoved him to ad- 
venture himself upon the toilsome journey to Mecca the Holy. 

It was largely parsimony that had, so far, deterred him; and 
Ajab Khan sighed deeply, as he pondered the affair. The expense 
was heavy, and he mightily grudged unearthing the store of rupees 
buried beneath the floor and in the walls of his habitation. But 
of a sudden, doubtless owing to the intervention of Allah, circum- 
stances had altered : 


* Allah is surely the director of those who believe into the right way.’ 


Only the night before, there had reached him certain information 
which, turned to good account, might furnish funds for a pilgrimage, 
in comparison with which that of the vainglorious Bajauri would 
pale into insignificance. Inshallah!—if only his plan should 
succeed! If only his coming interview with Hockley Sahib, the 
Deputy Commissioner, should prove fruitful—— ! 

To ensure the success of the interview he had taken all pre- 
cautions. He had donned new raiment; and before putting it on 
had performed the prescribed ablutions and had prostrated himself 
twice in prayer. From his neck there dangled an amulet of flesh- 
coloured cornelian, such as the Prophet was wont to wear in the 
silver ring upon his right-hand little finger. Had not Jafar, the 
great Imam, promised that the desires of one wearing such a stone 
should be gratified ? 

As he stepped aside from the now crowded street to tarry for a 
while beyond the arched gateway of the serait, Zuni, the lovely 
Kashmiri girl, beckoned to him impudently from her latticed 
window. Ajab Khan snarled upwards and passed on; but for all 
that, a swagger was imported into his stride. Mdshallah !—though 
his beard would have been white, had it not been dyed red, he still 
knew how to dally with a pretty woman! But he had weightier 
matters to consider. 

Within the serai, gurgling at intervals from one or other of their 
three stomachs, ungainly camels, with an absurd air of pomp, were 
chewing the cud. Close beside them their sturdy, hawk-eyed 
sdrawans smoked and yarned and shared some kind of a meal. 
Picketed in a corner, a screaming stallion tugged at his heel-ropes, 
and a miscellaneous collection of mules and donkeys helped to 
enhance the pungent aroma that clings round a caravan lately 
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arrived from the passes with a cargo of raw silk and gold and silver 
lace. 

In pursuance of his design, Ajab Khan sought out and held 
converse with Nadir Shah, the leader of the caravan, an old acquaint- 
ance. Over a bubbling huga he set himself to collect information 
regarding certain tribal affairs across the border. Some of the 
information was so particularly secret as to be rankly perilous; 
the Political Department at Simla would have paid handsomely for 
the knowledge of it. Ajab Khan, however, was concerned with 
matters nearer home; and what he learned was adequate to his 
purpose. Yes; it was true that the blind mullah of Zargan was 
preaching a jehad, thundering a holy war against all unbelievers. 
There was serious trouble brewing in some of the Mohmand villages ; 
the young bloods were arming themselves. After this gossip came 
chaffering over the price of a mule which, before long, Ajab Khan 
might be requiring. Then, the sun having well risen, he rose and 
resumed his way towards the bungalow of the Deputy Commissioner. 

On reaching his destination, he paused for a few moments out- 
side the compound-gate to enlighten the armed sentry as to his 
mission. The Sahib, he learned, was not yet back from his morning 
rounds, but was expected soon. He passed through the gate and 
stalked sedately along the gravel-path through the rose-hedged 
garden towards the spacious whitewashed bungalow. 

After the stuffy smells of the bazars, the cool spring breeze laden 
with the scent of flowers was grateful to his nostrils. Ajab Khan 
sniffed deeply and, squatting down on the grass in the shade of a 
tree, fell to combing his beard and picking his teeth—operations 
approved of by the Prophet—whilst he revolved once more in his 
mind the pros and cons of his plan. 

There would, of course, be risk; but if all went as he intended, 
the risk would not be great. Hockley Sahib, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, was, without doubt, an official of experience ; but, Allah 
be praised, all Sahibs were wont, in the first instance, to be unsus- 
pecting folk! Moreover, the Prophet (Allah requite him !) would 
surely be ready to assist, in even a dubious enterprise, a devout 
follower engaged in compassing the journey to Mecca the Holy! 
And, once across the border—— ! 

Ajab Khan’s mood of benevolence was still upon him. Casting 
aside the stone which he had snatched up to crush the small black 
scorpion which had crept out of a tuft of grass, he flicked the insect 
into a bush, with the sanctimonious ejaculation : ‘ Peace be to thee, 
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oh Noah!’ He stretched forth a benignant hand to stroke the 
great black cat sauntering superciliously by to sun itself on the 
patch of lawn close to the verandah. 

‘Rasha! Rasha!’ In guttural Pushtu his harsh voice gave 
it invitation to closer acquaintanceship. He essayed to tickle it 
under the chin; but the cat was no lover of strange caresses. Its 
dignity ruffled, it slashed with a rasping claw, rending the baggy 
pantaloons and scoring a long red furrow athwart one muscular calf. 

Ajab Khan sprang to his feet, with a malediction. ‘ Imp of 
Shaitan——!’ He glanced around him: there was no one about. 
A sturdy, leathern-slippered leg shot out, and the stricken beast 
fled yowling to sanctuary in the grimy little cook-house behind the 
bungalow. Instantly, through the cook-house door there emerged 
the skinny form of old Rahim Bakah, the Deputy Commissioner's 
khansamah. His temper at that hour of the day was never at its 
best ; and, leaving his employer’s breakfast to take care of itself, 
he hurried forward to revel in a quarrel. 

‘Son of a noseless mother——!’ he began; stopped short at 
sight of the fierce eyes in the grim, red-bearded face ; yet went on 
grumbling. 

Ajab Khan, stanching his wounded leg, was not slow to retort. 

‘It is thine, then?’ he demanded. ‘ That devil-clawed tiger, 
which lies in wait to attack honest men who come to seek audience 
with thy master ?’ 

‘ Honest men, forsooth!’ The enraged cook spat his derision. 
‘It is well known that Peshawar gaol is full of such! And, as for 
a devil-clawed tiger’ he pointed to his favourite serenely licking 
itself in the doorway—‘all pious folk are aware that a cat once 
saved the life of the Prophet (upon whom be peace !)’ 

‘Doubtless!’ His adversary’s tone was menacing. ‘ But no- 
where in the Quran Sharif is there mention that the Prophet (the 
mercy of Allah be his portion!) saved the life of a cat!’ 

‘Thou threatenest ? If any harm should befalli——!’ The 
cook’s reply was checked by a burst of coughing. Hastily he re- 
treated, as the smoke of burning chops poured out through the 
cook-house door. 

Ajab Khan fired a parting shot : 

‘May both thou and it die speedily from perpetual sneezing, 
like unto Oda Koreishi, who sinned against the Prophet!’ 

He turned smartly, hearing his name called from the verandah. 
The Deputy Commissioner, in khaki riding-kit, was standing there, 
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an amused spectator of the quarrel. Ajab Khan shuffled off his 
shoes and, salam-ing profoundly, ascended the steps which led to 
the Sahib’s office-room. 

Seated at the office table, Hockley looked at the burly Pathan 
in front of him. 

‘ What is thy business, Ajab Khan?’ he inquired. ‘ Or did’st 
thou come thus early merely to wrangle with my servants ?’ 

‘Nay, Sahib, nay! That was a mischance—a meeting with a 
man of a poisoned tongue. As for my petition, it is only a small 
matter. A few lines of writing in the Sahib’s own hand upon a 
sheet of official paper.’ 

‘For what purpose, the writing ?’ 

‘Sahib, it concerns the death of Afzul Khan, my elder brother, 
who died two days ago of fever. When he lay a-dying, he charged 
me that his burial should be not in alien country, but in our village 
ziarat in Buner. In our village zid@rat there is the shrine of a noted 
saint in a grove of mulberry-trees. Wherefore, he bade me——’ 

Hockley broke in, surprised: ‘ What need is there of a letter ? 
There is no order of the Sirkar against such doings. Take, then, 
thy brother’s body to thine own village for burial.’ 

Ajab Khan persisted: ‘Nay, Sahib, listen! Truly, there is 
no order of the Sirkar ; but as the Sahib knows, beyond the frontier 
are mlechas—evil men who watch for peaceable travellers, hindering 
them, demanding bribes to let them pass unmolested on their jour- 
neys. Now, with such a letter——’ 

Hockley laughed. ‘A sort of passport,eh? Oh, well——’ He 
took a sheet of official paper and began to write; looked up, as 
Pallant, his Assistant, entered with a sheaf of telegraph-forms. 

With a greeting to the Pathan, Pallant handed the forms to his 
chief. 

‘A full report,’ he explained, ‘ of the raid on the Rabat guard- 
room the night before last. It confirms previous reports. One 
sentry wounded. Four rifles looted ; the sentry’s and three others 
from the guard-room during the confusion.’ 

*You’ve issued the usual notices ? ’ 

Pallant nodded. ‘To the City Police. To everyone necessary.’ 
He looked thoughtfully at the Pathan. ‘ We might turn on Ajab 
Khan here, as well, to get information? I'll bet he hears all the 
news of the city.’ 

‘Yes; there’s no harm in that,’ Hockley agreed, ‘ though from 
what I know of the old ruffian, he’d be quite as keen to help 
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the raiders as to help us! Still, the reward might attract 
him.’ 

In fluent Pushtu he began to explain, but the Pathan did not 
wait for him to finish. 

‘Sahib,’ he said earnestly, ‘ there was talk of it yesterday in all 
the bazars. Without doubt the thieves were men from across the 
border. Not but what in the city, too, there are always evil-doers 
ready to profit——’ He paused: the opportunity for a dig at his 
rival seemed too good to be lost— ‘ Evil-doers, such as Haidar 
Shah, my neighbour, a man with a bad reputation. If aught comes 
to my knowledge, the Sahib shall be informed. Inshallah /—if 
God wills, it may be for me to bring the thieves to justice!’ 

Hockley, with a twinkle in his eye, quoted dryly: 

*“ On water thrown upwards and the word of a Pathan theres no 
depending.” Hast heard the story of the Dauri Pathan who swal- 
lowed his twenty rupees to save them from his pursuers, and after- 
wards lay sick in Peshawar hospital? To the Doctor Sahib he 
offered a big reward if his life could be saved ; and after the twenty 
rupees had been most skilfully cut from his stomach, he accused the 
Doctor Sahib of having stolen two of them!’ 

Ajab Khan grinned, but thrust forth a protesting hand. 

‘Nay, Sahib! That man was but a Dauri from the Tochi 
valley: I am a Bunerwal! Sahib, who was it who brought news 
of the kidnapped Hindu money-lender, of the traffic in women sold 
as far off as Amritsar ?’ 

‘ Assuredly, thou hast been useful on occasion,’ Hockley con- 
ceded. ‘ Moreover, there will be a reward.’ 

‘My reward will be to have once more served the Sahib,’ pro- 
fessed the Pathan glibly. ‘ Not but what there is in my mind the 
project, after my brother has been buried, of journeying to Mecca 
the Holy——’ 

Hockley closed the conversation. 

‘The reward, then, will be useful to thee on thy pilgrimage. 
Well, we shall see. Here is the letter thou desiredst.’ 

With renewed assurances of zeal, Ajab Khan took his departure. 


A few days later, Hockley, with his Assistant and a small 
mounted escort, was riding on a visit of inspection concerned with 
a newly constructed bridge. 

Their way lay along the bottom of a valley, over the boulder- 
strewn bed of a dried-up river, upon which their horses’ hooves rang 
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noisily. On either side of their course towered rocky hills covered 
with scrub and barberry bushes. 

Ahead of them, on a distant spur, was a fair-sized village, its 
square two-storied watch-tower, built of mud and stone, silhouetted 
against the brilliant sky. Borne on the breeze came the strains of 
a goat-herd’s sarnai fluting that immortal frontier love-song, the 
Zakhmi Dil, the Song of the Wounded Heart. 

The talk of the two officials, as they rode, was, for the most 
part, ‘shop’: the question whether the new bridge would stand 
the onslaught of mountain-floods, the decision of a certain jirga of 
village greybeards in a recent murder case. From the rear came 
sounds of mirth, as one of the escort told for the hundredth time 
the story of the village-feud in unwarlike Kashmir, in which the 
opposing factions had fired for a year at each other across a valley, 
damaging only an old woman and a water-pot. 

After a few more miles upon the road, Hockley drew rein to stuff 
and light his pipe. 

‘ No report come in yet from Ajab Khan, I suppose ? ’ he asked. 

Pallant laughed. ‘Nary a word. Of course, he may not have 
heard anything; or, as you suggested, he may have been paid to 
hold his tongue.’ 

‘Quite! Still, he might be after the reward. It would probably 
be just a question of money.’ Hockley leaned suddenly forward 
in the saddle, his eyes fixed on something moving along the hillside. 

He pointed upwards. ‘ Talk of the devil!’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
believe that’s Ajab himself! I’d know that flaming red beard 
anywhere.’ 

Pallant followed the pointing finger. High above them, on a 
rough track parallel to their line of march, a tall figure was striding 
onwards, a heavily laden mule ambling ahead. From time to time 
the faint echo of a thwack testified that the long-suffering animal 
was being kept up to its work. 

Pallant agreed: ‘That’s the old bird, right enough! But 
what the blazes is he tote-ing in that long wooden box strapped on 
to the mule ?’ 

Hockley grinned. ‘ His brother’s dead body! He came to see 
me about it. For sentimental reasons he wanted the burial to take 
place in his own village. Ajab’s filling the réle of Chief Mourner.’ 

Pallant was still gazing upwards. 

‘It’s an awkward package,’ he commented. ‘ He’ll have a bit 
of a job steering the brute round some of those jagged corners. 
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One’s often enough seen a laden mule barge against one and get 
knocked clean over the edge.’ 

Almost instantly his words were proved to have been prophetic, 
They saw the driver hustle his convoy round a corner; then there 
came to their ears the sound of a crash, followed by a hoarse shout 
of dismay. A hundred yards in front of them, amid a cloud of dust 
and a shower of rattling stones, the unfortunate mule, its burden 
still strapped to it, hurtled headlong down the cliff-side. With 
one great culminating bang it reached the bottom, rolled over and 
over and came to rest on a patch of grass, As is customary in 
such cases, the animal, apparently none the worse for its descent, 
scrambled immediately to its feet, shook itself free of a tangle of 
ropes and débris, and commenced unconcernedly to crop the scanty 
herbage. 

Pallant spurred forward and, a moment later, with a shout of 
laughter summoned his companions. 

Hockley and the escort rode up and stared in astonishment at 
what lay spread on the ground before them. In the midst of broken 
fragments of board and sundered cordage lay four fine Service rifles. 
On top of the heap, a gruesome emblem of mortality, perched the 
stiffened remains of a huge black cat. That the cat’s demise had 
been anything but recent was becoming insistently apparent. 

Pallant went on chuckling. ‘The old devil!’ he cried. 
‘ Wanted to give his poor departed brother a nice, homely funeral, 
did he? But why thecat? I’m dashed if it isn’t just like the one 
your old khansamah used to have ?’ 

Hockley smiled grimly. ‘It’s the same!’ he said. ‘ Only the 
other day Ajab and Rahim Baksh were having a regular scrap over 
it. So Ajab’s been getting a bit of his own back! But putting a 
dead cat into a box alleged to contain a corpse was really a brilliant 
stroke of realism! Well, anyway,’ he added, ‘the Chief Mourner 
will now have something to mourn about!’ 

His eyes keenly searched again the track along the side of the 
hill; but the owner of the great red beard had vanished. 
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DEATH CUT AND DIAMONDS. 
BY MAJOR MAURICE B. BLAKE. 


Some people have the idea that the snake charmers of India are 
the great repositories of all lore dealing with snakes, but the 
people who have the greater knowledge are the little-known negro 
tribes, the Dukas, who live in the interior of Dutch Guiana; they 
are the descendants of slaves brought from Africa, men of initiative 
who escaped in the early days of colonisation and took to the 
forests, from where they made constant raids on outlying Dutch 
settlements. Various expeditions were sent to suppress them but 
were always unsuccessful, and eventually the Dutch signed a treaty 
with them whereby the Government undertook to pay them an 
annual tribute. To this day the ‘Captains’ or chiefs of each of 
the great rivers travel down to the coast with their suites, in boats 
and canoes, and assemble in Paramaribo, where, decked out in blue 
swallow-tail coats with brass buttons, white trousers, tall hats and 
swords, in place of their usual loin-cloths, they are officially received 
at Government House, and paid their tribute. Occasionally in 
Paramaribo one or two Dukas are to be seen striding through the 
multicoloured crowds, clad in roughly woven blankets, their faces 
tattooed, their whole bearing and demeanour denoting their un- 
tamed pride and contempt for civilisation and its inhabitants. 

The knowledge possessed by the Dukas of snake cuts which 
give immunity to snake bites has been made use of by the Dutch 
officials. Formerly when balata, a species of wild rubber, was a 
valuable product, hundreds of black men went into the interior 
to bleed the trees, the death-rate amongst these balata bleeders 
from snake bites was considerable till the Government made 
provision for the snake cut to be given them by the Dukas. 

A very useful cut for people travelling in tropical forests is the 
scorpion cut, which also gives immunity to the stings of centipedes 
as well. The method of taking this cut has been described by Miss 
Gwen Richardson in her book, On the Diamond Trail in British 
Guiana. A more effective method, but one which requires the 
assistance of somebody who has already received it, is for the 
operator to hold the tail of a live scorpion in his fingers, and to 
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scratch the recipient of the cut with the scorpion’s sting till blood 
is drawn, then, breaking open the centre of the scorpion’s body, 
he must rub the bleeding scratches with its inside. The immunity 
derived from the cut given in this way lasts for many years; the 
method described by Miss Richardson requires much more frequent 
renewal. While the arm is being scratched there is a slight sensation 
of heat, but no pain. In the Guiana forests where scorpions and 
centipedes abound, and where it is no uncommon thing for them 
to find their way into boots, clothes, and bedding, to be immune 
is a great saving of nerve strain. I was told of another way of 
treating a scorpion sting by an old gold and diamond digger, a 
Scotchman named MacGrorie, when he visited me at my Komaka 
Backdam camp in 1924. When he was a young man MacGrorie 
worked on a cocoa plantation in the centre of Trinidad, and was 
stung on the hand one day by a scorpion. His hand swelled to a 
great size and turned a yellowy-blue colour, his arm and the glands 
under the arms also became very swollen, and the pain remained 
intense up to the time that the doctor arrived twenty-four hours 
later and treated him. Some time afterwards he was again stung 
by a scorpion when in his bungalow and felt the same intense 
. His coolie servant who was there promptly killed the scor- 
pion, stuffed its body with some tobacco in a pipe which he then 
lit and gave MacGrorie to smoke, and he assured me that the pain 
ceased entirely as soon as he drew in the smoke. I accepted his 
assurances with mental reservations. But when I had returned 
to British Guiana seven years after, and was talking to one of 
my black miners on the Venezuelan frontier, about scorpions, I 
asked him why he had never taken the cut for them. He said he 
didn’t worry about scorpions as he knew the cure ; he had once been 
stung in the foot by one, so he killed it and put it in a pipe with 
tobacco and smoked it, which immediately stopped the pain. 
MacGrorie left Trinidad and went to Alaska at the first news 
of the Klondike gold rush. There he remained mining for nearly 
thirty years till an article he read in an Alaskan paper about Miss 
Gwen Richardson’s Mazaruni expedition infected him with diamond 
fever and he came to British Guiana. Then he was constantly 
going on diamond and gold expeditions to the interior, facing the 
hardships with complete equanimity, though he was well over 
seventy. A few months ago the boat in which he was travelling 
down the Mazaruni had an accident in which several men were 
drowned, including MacGrorie. There was a sheet of tarpaulin 
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on board fixed to some piece of wood which made it buoyant, and 
the last seen of MacGrorie he was helping a negress, the wife of one 
of his men, to get on this raft which was luckily caught in a suck 
tide and she was saved, while MacGrorie was swept to his death in 
the rapids. A fine tough old Scotchman, he died as he had lived 
—fearlessly and honourably. 

The death cut is less common. The only person I have come 
across who had received it was a senior clerk in the Department 
of Lands and Mines in Georgetown. He was an old bushman 
and told me that as a young man he had spent several years 
prospecting and working gold in Surinam and had been given the 
death cut there; I had often heard of this cut, the effect of which 
was said to be that any snake within a certain distance of anyone 
who had it, died; he was quite convinced of its efficacy and said 
that several times when returning to camp by the trail by which 
he had gone out the same day he saw dead snakes by the trail, 
and on one occasion when out prospecting he felt a weight on his 
canvas shoe and looking down he saw a dead snake partly across 
it. With him it had the result of starting an unsightly and un- 
pleasant form of eczema which took him two years to get rid of. 

In the Mazaruni forests of British Guiana I heard many stories 
of a black man named Soo and his remarkable powers over snakes ; 
his mother was a British negress who had married a Duka, and 
lived in the Surinam forests where Soo had been born and had 
lived for the first twenty years of his life, during which time he 
had been initiated into the secrets of their cuts. Soo was well 
known to all negro pork-knockers, many of whom told me of what 
they had seen him do with snakes. One man, an educated Portu- 
guese, the manager of a bush store at the mouth of the Kurupung, 
a tributary of the Mazaruni, told me he knew Soo well, but was 
never anxious to see him as he knew too much about snakes. 
Soo arrived at his landing one night after dark, travelling by 
coriale to a new district. Soo came to see him and was offered 
a drink, an offer he never refused; he then said he had a friend 
outside whom he would like to ask in, and when told to do so 
he gave a call and a large parrot snake, a deadly species, glided 
in and coiled itself up by Soo’s bare feet. The manager jumped 
on the table and told him he didn’t like his friend and asked him 
to send it away, and the snake glided out again as soon as Soo told 
it to do so. 

While I was prospecting in the Mazaruni forests there were 
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only ten other white men working diamonds, so that I was well 
known by name to Soo. I had taken up a large concession of 
diamond lands in a hitherto unexploited district farther in the 
interior than any at that time being worked, so that I had no 
chance of getting into touch with him. When I got back to 
Georgetown, Soo happened to be down also and came to see me 
and consented to give me the snake cut. He came dressed in 
immaculate white duck, with a massive chain of gold nuggets and 
large nuggets as rings on his fingers, a nice-looking negro with a 
lean tough appearance and a most dramatic way of talking. 

He asked whether I wanted a cut merely to give me immunity, 
or the death cut, or the calling cut, and I chose the last. | 
had been in the interior for over two years without illness, but on 
the journey down had developed malaria, and during the seventeen 
days I was in Georgetown before returning up-river I had severe 
attacks of malaria almost every day. This lengthened the process 
of getting the cut as Soo said it was inadvisable to give it me 
while I was actually down with fever, so he spread it over a period 
of several days. It was accompanied by a great deal of mumbo- 
jumbo which gave Soo an excellent opportunity for indulging his 
histrionic powers; the effective part of the rites consisted of a 
species of inoculation; with several needles stuck in a cork and 
dipped in a bottle of liquid he brought with him, he pricked the 
joint of each big toe till blood came freely and then rubbed in some 
of the liquid. This operation was repeated on each instep, the 
ankle and the calf of both legs and just above the knees and on 
both wrists and fore-arms, above each elbow and finally on the 
scalp behind my left ear, the lobe of my right ear and the upper 
lid of my right eye. Some of the liquid from the snake bottle 
was rubbed into each place when blood was drawn, and on each 
occasion I had to drink some. He completed the process the 
day before I left Georgetown, and gave me a bottle of the liquid 
with final instructions how and when to renew it. His final in- 
junction to me was: ‘Chief, pick up any snake you meet in the 
forest. He can’t harm you, he won’t bite you, and if you make 
him, you feel nothing.’ 

The next day I returned to Bartica, and was there for a week 
waiting for the boat, in which I was to travel up with my men. 
The Padre, the only white man living in the village, had travelled 
up on the same steamer, and hospitably invited me to stay with 
him. While there I was very ill with fever; he thought I was 
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dangerously ill, and without consulting me, sent his boat across 
the Essequibo, which at that point is seven miles broad, to bring 
back the doctor from the Government settlement. The doctor, a 
confirmed pessimist, visited me twice and on each occasion told 
me I must return by the next steamer to Georgetown and go into 
hospital for a month, and that if I started the journey to the interior 
I would die on the way up. But financial considerations made 
this impossible, so I bore in mind some excellent advice given 
me by Stanley when I was staying with him in 1903 just before 
leaving England to do some exploring in the centre of South 
America: ‘Remember this when you are ill, though there is a 
vast difference between a good doctor and a bad one, there is 
very little difference between a good doctor and no doctor at all.’ 
Since then, travelling in the old days in East and West Africa 
and elsewhere in the tropics, I have found this to be as consoling 
as it is true. 

The evening of my arrival at Bartica a gold boat arrived from 
the interior with two sick Englishmen on board. One of them died 
as he was being carried ashore, the other one, too weak to walk 
alone, was half-carried past me by two black men, his eyes sunk 
into his head and so emaciated that I did not recognize him, though 
I had known him quite well on a previous expedition into the 
forest. He was then a large powerful man in the best of health. 
As soon as I heard who he was I went to the hospital to see him, 
but found it was locked, and on inquiring in the village I received 
the remarkable information that the black nurse in charge of it, 
who had no assistant, lived elsewhere, and locked her patients 
in every night at 7 p.m. and left them there without attendance 
of any kind till she returned the following morning. I routed her 
out and got the key; it was a small ward in which there were 
two very sick negroes, and my friend was at the far end in a part 
partitioned off from the rest. He told me he had not slept for 
several nights and felt as if he were going off his head; at his 
request I hypnotised him and in a short while got him sound 
asleep. Next morning I went to see him off by the steamer, and 
as he was carried on a stretcher through the surging crowd of negro 
miners they expressed their sympathy as he passed, ‘ Lard, he 
dead for sure’... ‘Lard, he dead already,’ and such like en- 
couraging remarks for an invalid to hear. He recovered, however, 
but eventually died of blackwater fever when up another river. 
As I was bringing up only five men I took a passage on one 
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of the boats taking cargo up to the Kurupung landing, and freighted 
my own stores on the same boat, while my men were to work as 
paddlers on the way up. I was intending to prospect some lands 
a day’s journey farther up the Kurupung than the landings, which 
was many days nearer than my own concession farther up the 
main river. Boat travelling in those days was devoid of any com- 
fort. At each end of the 38-foot boat were thwarts for the eighteen 
paddlers, and at the stern a small platform on which the captain 
stood and steered with a huge 9-foot paddle roped to the counter. 
The cargo of barrels containing salt pork and pigtails, salt fish 
and salt beef, 180-Ib. sacks of sugar and rice, and 100-lb. bags of 
flour were stowed in the well of the boat amidships and then 
covered down with two large tarpaulins. I arranged things with 
the minimum of discomfort achievable on the hard uneven surface 
of the tarpaulin. It took us eleven days to reach the Kurupung 
landings, a very rapid journey at that time, but it remains in my 
memory like a nightmare. For the first few days I was so weak 
from fever that I could only totter with the assistance of two 
sticks from the boat to my tent, when camp was made at night, 
and back to the boat when we left again each morning at dawn. 
In addition my feet and ankles had swollen which made me fear 
I had got that dreadful disease filaria, a species of elephantiasis, 
which is acquired from the bite of the stegomya mosquito. It 
was the rainy season, which greatly added to the discomfort, 
sitting all day long without any shelter alternately in a pool of 
water and drenched to the skin and then scorched by a grilling sun. 

‘8,’ the captain, was a Boviander (a negro-Indian half-breed) 
and an old friend of mine. Through the rapids he remained 
strictly sober, but as soon as danger was passed, and we were in 
still waters, he began drinking heavily, and when drunk he had 
a most ungovernable temper. His ‘ lady friend,’ a repulsive young 
negress, also got very drunk and they had numerous quarrels in 
which they proved that in whatever other respect their education 
had been neglected they had both passed the higher standard in 
foul language. He would come to me afterwards with humble 
apologies and say he hoped I would not think her using such 
language meant any disrespect to me. At Buckcanister several 
paddlers left and we picked up other men for the Kurupung; 
shortly afterwards we met a down-going boat captained by a 
friend of ‘8S’; they tied up side by side and drifted while ‘S’ 
and the black lady went on board to drink with the other captain. 
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Soon they started quarrelling and ‘8S ’ returned to his boat followed 
by the black girl, and as she was stepping across the other captain 
said he would not allow her to leave. This made ‘8’ explode 
like a bomb with fury, and he dragged her roughly on board, 
stumbling as he did so; a man on the thwart put out his arm to 
save him from falling and in his blind rage ‘S’ took this as an 
attack, snatched a paddle from another man and took a full swing 
at his assistant’s head ; if it had hit him it would have killed him, 
it was warded off by the other’s paddle which broke to pieces. 
He started swinging at the other men and then picked up his cutlass 
and struck at the last one as he was hurrying forward, missed him 
but cut the eye out of a poor dog that had come aboard at Buckcan- 
ister. As the men hurried forward he said he was going to kill 
two of those who had just come aboard, as he recognised them 
as men who had once attacked him in Bartica, and I had only 
just time to scramble aft and trip him up as he staggered forward 
to carry out his threat; when I finally pacified him he started 
sobbing with self-pity for the outrageous way his friend had 
treated him. 

The following day, Christmas Eve, we arrived at the Kurupung 
landings in torrents of rain, and I pitched my little 6-foot-by-6 
Alpine tent in a sea of mud, nearly two inches deep on the floor 
of it. It was a dismal arrival; my friend the store manager with 
whom I had hoped to spend Christmas had gone down-river on 
leave, another friend of mine, a young Australian working in the 
backdam, had died of fever a few days before, and I found another 
white man I knew lying in his hammock delirious with fever and 
looking as if he was about to die. 

The landing was crowded with negro miners in from their back- 
dam creeks to celebrate Christmas by a few days of glorious drunk- 
enness. The rain and the mud in no way affected their enjoyment, 
and all night long and throughout the following night there was 
hardly a moment’s quiet, empty tin cans being beaten as drums, 
negroes, imbued with the Yuletide spirit, bawling out obscene 
songs, and numerous fights. Twice during the night I was sum- 
moned to intervene in fights in which my men were taking part. 
But on the whole, black men, if noisy when enjoying themselves, 
are good-natured, and their tempers which flare up in a moment 
die down as quickly. 

‘S$’ was due to start down-river on Christmas morning, but 
was too drunk to do so. His bowman asked me to induce ‘8’ 
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not to bring the black girl back with him as he had intended to 
do. He was bringing down a parcel of diamonds from the store 
of several hundred carats, worth some thousands of pounds. I was 
in the store office when they were weighed in his presence accord- 
ing to regulations, sealed in a packet and then further sealed in a 
tin box. I sent for ‘8,’ who always was civil to me however drunk 
he might be, and pointed out the folly of bringing the girl with 
him when he was taking down a valuable parcel of diamonds, as 
he was sure to get drunk with her on board and then she would 
probably get hold of the diamonds and leave him to face the music. 
Later in the day just before starting ‘S’ turned the black girl 
out of the boat with a scant courtesy and cast off. Poor ‘8,’ 
he was a fine captain and good fellow, but he ended up by making 
a fool of himself in the same way over a woman when bringing 
diamonds down, with the result that they disappeared and ‘S’ 
blew his brains out on arriving at Bartica. 

I was delayed three days at the landing by two of my men 
going down with fever. Then I travelled a day’s journey farther 
up the river and made a camp on the left bank. As soon as I 
arrived I was bowled over by another go of fever, and next day, 
being unable to move, I sent the men into the backdam creek, 
which I intended to prospect, to make a camp clearing, taking with 
them my other little Alpine tent and to leave it there with the stores. 

On New Year’s Eve I felt strong enough to move in myself, 
as it was only about an hour and a half over the trail from the 
waterside. Near the start there was a creek which we crossed by 
tacuba, a tree-trunk submerged a couple of feet under the water, 
and then a swamp which we waded through knee-deep for a hundred 
yards or so, and later another swamp at a higher level which was 
dry. The creek lay at the far side of a steep hill and on arriving 
I found the men had made a small clearing and pitched the store 
tent in the worst possible site they could have chosen, on low 
ground at the edge of a swamp. But rain was pouring down and 
I did not feel well enough to wait while a new site was cleared 
on higher ground, and was glad enough to get my tent and camp 
bed put up and to change out of wet clothes and lie down. I 
sent all the men back, including my servant, with instructions to 
return early next day with the remaining loads. This was the 
dreariest spot I have ever camped in during five years spent diamond 
and gold mining in those forests, but even so it was a relief to 
get away from the drunken din of the landing. 
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The forest varies very much, some parts have an aspect of 
friendliness, other parts give a definite impression of sinister 
hostility. Underneath the huge forest trees towering to a height 
of 200 feet there is a lower layer of smaller trees with thick under- 
growth beneath. In pleasant parts of the forest this consists of 
what the negroes call ‘clean bush’ through which one can force 
a way with very little cutting. In swampy portions and often too 
on hills there is ‘ dirty bush,’ a mass of evil-looking pimpler palms 
with inch-long thorns and various kinds of thorny trees bound 
into a solid mass by razor-edge and thorn-covered creepers through 
which it is impossible to pass without cutting every foot of the 
way. The whole forest from the largest trees downwards is an 
inextricable tangle of bush rope varying in thickness from a cir- 
cumference of 4 feet to thin bush twine. 

My camp was in ‘ dirty bush,’ no trees had been felled, only a 
small clearing made in the underscrub, so that while it was raining 
the light was so dim I was unable to read without a lantern. It 
rained all that day and night, and when four of the men arrived 
with loads next morning they reported that the waterside swamp 
had risen and was up to their waists. The fifth man had remained 
at the waterside down with fever. They returned to do a second 
journey with loads, but did not reappear for two days. I tried 
to get into the waterside next day, but found that the swamp, 
which I had crossed dry-shod coming out, was three or four feet 
deep in water so that the one near the river must have been six 
or seven feet deep and impassable. These swamps rise quickly, 
but as soon as rain holds off they run off rapidly. As soon as the 
swamp was passable the men came out with the rest of the loads. 

The creek and flats proved very disappointing, the gravel thin, 
patchy and lightly packed, consisting mostly of brown ironstone, 
a type of gravel in which I had never found any diamonds. The 
place depressed the men as much as it did me, and two of them 
got very ill with fever. I had regained some strength during the 
journey up-river, but since arriving at this swamp camp had 
developed dysentery, a scourge of the forest, and was very weak 
again. So after ten days I had the camp moved out to a lighter 
and more airy spot on a high sandy hill by the waterside. 

I had chosen a Barbadian named Chase to be my cook and 
servant, a short but powerfully built man, who had developed 
lead-swinging to a fine art. He could be exasperatingly stupid, 
and when making the clearing for my tent, after his failing to cut 
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three stumps, which had been pointed out to him several times 
must be removed, I took him by the scruff of his neck and pushed 
his head down to them; so indignant was he at this treatment 
that he howled aloud as if he had been thrashed and, looking dra- 
tically skywards with tears running down his face, he called on 
his Maker to witness that never had he been so handled, not even 
by his mother when a child. He told the other men that I nearly 
throttled him to death, and next morning reported sick, saying 
that he had been vomiting all night as a result of the terrible 
treatment he had received; but as the thermometer registered 
his temperature as normal, he had to work. 

The creek at the base of the hill had been worked and located, 
but I continued working it as I knew that very few locations were 
genuine. It yielded a few diamonds and a little gold. After a 
fortnight there some pork-knockers arrived who produced proof 
that they really had a right to the creek, so I struck camp and 
travelled in my ballahoo to a creek half a day’s journey below 
the Kurupung landings. Here Chase’s carelessness resulted in a 
minor disaster. Carrying up a case containing a big tin of kerosene 
in one half, and a tin with 40 lb. of sugar in the other, he stumbled 
and fell, with the result that a lot of the kerosene got into the 
sugar tin. This was my total supply of sugar for the men as 
well as me and Chase was consequently out of favour with every- 
body. For the next few days I had to skim the oil off every cup 
of tea, till a really sunny day gave the opportunity of having the 
sugar spread out on paper, and most of the kerosene evaporated. 

I was still very weak from dysentery and recurring attacks of 
fever and only able to do about an hour’s work a day ‘ jigging’ 
in the pit, and had to confine myself to superintending the work 
for the rest of the time. I was taking fairly heavy shots of quinine, 
thirty-five grains of bihydrochloride after each go of fever, and 
when I had been up-river about two months I went down with 
a mild attack of blackwater fever. It is an unpleasant illness, 
but has the merit of being quick, one is either dead or out of danger 
in thirty-six hours. With me it had the effect of clearing the 
malaria out of my system, and after that I had no return of fever 
during the remaining six months in the forest, but rapidly picked 
up strength again. After many years’ experience of tropical 
countries I am convinced that the secret of health in those climates 
is to be found in hot baths, very light eating, plenty of hard 
physical work, and complete abstention from alcohol. 
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I had gradually moved by stages into a creek several hours’ 
trek in the backdam from the waterside, prospecting all creeks 
on the way, till at last I found the right kind of gravel and good 
indications. Here I began to find some diamonds, but the work 
was slow as there were rarely more than two men fit to work 
and the nearest camp to me was five hours’ journey over the 
trail. 

When the four months elapsed for which I had contracted my 
men, they left to return to civilisation; it is a hard life and by 
the mining regulations one could not contract them for longer, 
but I was not sorry to pay them off, as they were rotten with 
fever and dysentery, and not upto the work. Chase remained on 
to cook for me and look after the camp. This suited him admir- 
ably as apart from cooking my very simple meals of bread and 
milk (tinned), porridge for breakfast and lunch, and dried prawns 
curried with rice for dinner, having my hot bath ready when I 
got back in the evening from work, and making bread once a 
week, he had nothing to do but lie all day in his hammock. As 
the creek was giving diamonds I could not go down-country for 
more men, for it would have been raided as soon as I left, and it 
was impossible to contract men in the forest except at exorbitant 
wages, so I decided to carry on single-handed. 

To work diamonds properly requires four men. The average 
depth at which gravel is found is from three to four feet, and while 
the stripping is being done two men work a spell while the other 
two rest. When the gravel is stripped and the tom box and tom 
iron mounted in position, two men stand in the pit, one man 
charging the tom with gravel, using a long-handled criminell 
(pointed spade) while the other man bales water that seeps steadily 
into the pit, emptying it into the tom box while the hoeman 
puddles the gravel and hauls it through the tom iron into the 
concentrate box. The fourth man scoops the concentrates into 
his sieve in which he ‘jiggs’ till he works the diamonds, if any, 
to the centre; this is skilled work. Thus divided, the labour is 
greatly reduced, as each man gets a resting spell without any 
holding up of the work. 

Doing this single-handed I found at first very exhausting, as 
there was never time to rest, for every rest makes increased work 
in baling out the water which seeps steadily into the pit all the 
time; so I cut down my working hours to three in the morning 
and three in the afternoon on weekdays, and prospecting other 
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creeks on Sundays. The assistance of even one man would have 
speeded up the work far more than twice, so after a day or two of 
doing it alone I said to Chase, ‘ If I were in your position, Chase, 
I’d go to my boss and say, “Chief, if you give me double pay, 
I'll work with you in the pit, as well as cook for you.” ’ But for 
Chase the non-economic values were of preponderating importance 
and he replied, ‘ No, Chief, you strong man, you can work all day 
in de water; I not strong enough do that.’ And so for over 
three months I had to work single-handed and see Chase reclining 
restfully in his hammock ‘ just studying,’ as he said, when I asked 
him what he thought about, whenever I got back to camp. Some- 
times it was very disheartening work and for one bad spell of three 
weeks I put down pit after pit without touching a single stone and 
then the luck turned and the next pit gave seven diamonds. 

During the months that Chase was a contract man he had fre- 
quently driven me to such exasperation by his stupidities that in 
my endeavour to indicate annoyance I had applied to him epithets 
that even now I blush to think should have ever passed my lips, 
which in fact I can hardly believe I ever knew ; but they bounced 
off him like water off a duck’s back, leaving him completely un- 
ruffed. When he was no longer under contract he realised his 
importance to me and took full advantage of his strong position, 
so I substituted the language of a diplomatic nursery for that of 
the barrack-room. He had done something peculiarly stupid at 
this period, so that evening, in order to draw his attention to it 
gently, I said to him, ‘Chase, you are a donkey to have done 
that.’ He was sitting on his heels in front of my tent boiling a 
kettle for tea, and in a moment or two I noticed he was shaking 
with sobs and the tears coursing down his cheeks. Thinking he 
was ill I asked him what was the matter with him. ‘ Chief,’ he 
blubbered, ‘ you call me a donkey; and a donkey a four-footed 
beast of de field.’ It saddened me to think that I had found 
the joint in his armour too late to make use of the knowledge, 
and I had to counteract the inadvertent insult by explaining that 
the term donkey was universally used by Englishmen when reprov- 
ing a friend, and might even be used by a lover to his lass. 

I found that he was a member of the Salvation Army, but 
above sectarian differences, and so enthusiastically devout that 
in Georgetown he spent his Sundays, between Salvation Army 
meetings, going from service to service irrespective of denomina- 
tion. He was quite convinced he would end up in Heaven, but 
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when I asked him if he expected to meet me there, an innate 
delicacy of feeling caused him to evade a reply. 

He had a genius for misunderstanding where it would have 
appeared impossible to do so. When my few necessaries were 
running out I used to send him into the Eping landing, a good 
day’s journey away, to get supplies there, with strict injunctions 
to return the following day, as during his absence I had to cook 
and do the camp work myself, but he always took a day’s rest 
at the landing and had some plausible explanation for so doing 
on his return. It was really rather plucky of him going the long 
trail alone as many black men are afraid to do so in case of being 
bitten by a snake or having an accident. He had many excellent 
qualities, however ; he remained with me till I sailed for England 
and I was very sorry to part with him. 

Black men leave much to be desired as servants, but they are 
strongly individualistic and original in their outlook. For origi- 
nality of speech the best man I ever had was a full-blooded negro 
by the quaint name of Gravesandy, who had a flair for vivid but 
unpublishable phraseology. With him everything that flew was a 
‘fly.’ Like Chase he was devout, and every night after I had 
turned in he would come to my tent and say, ‘ Good night, Chief, 
and may God grant my Major a happy night’s rest,’ adding on 
one occasion, when I told him to see that I had dry clothes to put 
on in the morning, ‘If God spare life, I will have dry pants for 
my Major with God’s help.’ 

During those eight months in the forest I saw many snakes, 
but in the absence of Soo I could never summon sufficient pluck 
to handle any of them. I had brought up-country with me two 
hens and a rooster. All died of snake bite. One was bitten by 
a labaria at the edge of the camp clearing the day after it had 
started to lay, and in a few minutes it was dead. I believed that 
the cut was effective to the extent that when my boots had all 
worn out and my slacks had frayed away to shorts, I used to go 
through raw bush with bare legs, no socks and sand-shoes, without 
any feeling of nervousness. 

When cutting a prospecting line one Sunday a parrot snake 
glided away off a log in front of me; I called it, and it behaved 
in a way I had never before seen a snake behave ; it turned round and 
reared its head and body up in the air and watched me for a minute 
or two, flicking its tongue out while I spoke to it. It then climbed 
up a mora sapling a yard from me, coiled itself up on the fork of 
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a branch about 4 feet 6 inches from the ground and watched me, 
I tried to force myself to take it in my hand but hadn’t the courage 
to do so, and in a few minutes I went on cutting the line. When 
I returned over the trail on my way back an hour and a half later 
the snake was still coiled up on the same branch. 

Some months later at the end of this expedition I went to 
England and it was not until I returned to British Guiana in 
1930 that I saw Soo again. I accused him of not having given me 
the true calling cut; he admitted this was so, but excused himself 
on the ground that he thought I was too ill at the time to go 
through with it, and promised to complete it before I left for the 
frontier. He invited me out to his little house in Allbuoys town 
and when I arrived there he produced a bottle containing a very 
lively water labaria, a deadly snake, which he took out, and told 
me to hold it by the middle of its body. This I did with con- 


siderable qualms. Soo watched it for half a minute or so and: 


then said my cut was all right. Then to my alarm he left the room, 
telling me to hold it till he came back. The snake wrapped the 
lower part of itself twice round my wrist and kept weaving its head 
and the upper part of its body about in a way that caused me 
grave uneasiness. It was a great relief when he returned. 

The following day he came with a water labaria. After giving 
me the cut, this time only on the calf of one leg, rubbing in some 
of the liquid from his snake bottle and making me drink some of 
it, I had to hold the snake in my left hand while he rapped its 
body smartly with a thin stick till it struck two or three times 
at my knuckles ; it did not, however, bite me. He then carefully 
examined the knuckles of my hand after which I had to hold it 
in my right hand while he repeated the same operation till it 
struck a few times at my hand, but without biting. After this, 
on Soo’s instruction, I had to handle the snake roughly and finally 
cut its head off with my bush-knife; the head was then put with 
those of other decapitated snakes in the bottle of snake-cut mixture. 
Next day he brought two labarias and while I held one in each 
hand rapped them alternately till they struck. As the final part 
of the cut Soo took the freshly decapitated head of the labaria from 
the bottle, and after opening its jaws, he pressed them together 
on the calf of my leg till the fangs punctured the skin and blood 
was drawn, after which he rubbed in some of the liquid. 

On the third day he produced a hymerali 18 inches long, 4 
species of water snake well known to me in the forest, the bite 
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of which is said to cause death within twenty minutes. This too 
I had to hold in each hand while the rapping operation was gone 
through and when it opened its mouth its poison fangs were un- 
pleasantly evident. After that he told me to roll the snake up 
between the palms of my hands and put it in my mouth. This 
proved to be a great deal harder than it sounded, for the snake 
was very lively, and just as I had nearly succeeded, its head and 
neck would dart out. As soon as it was entirely enclosed I raised 
my hands and the moment a slight opening was made the snake 
glided out of them into my mouth ; then, following Soo’s instruc- 
tions, I shut my mouth and went through two or three miserable 
minutes whilst it writhed about inside, where it must have been 
very cramped as my heart was there also. After what seemed 
an eternity Soo said, ‘Now, Chief, you can take him out ’—an 
easy matter, for as soon as I opened my mouth, out shot the snake’s 
head and neck, and I drew it out. 

This gave me considerable confidence and after that I handled 
a number of deadly snakes and held them by the middle of the 
body in my teeth, but never again did I put one entirely in my 
mouth. They frequently opened their jaws wide when I picked 
them up, but never bit me. 

As Soo was an experienced gold prospector I engaged him to 
come with this expedition, and on one occasion in the swamp 
forest by Morowhonna, a little village at the mouth of the Barima 
River, Soo began shouting dramatically in Dutch, with the result 
that a water labaria appeared in the creek and glided to him across 
the mud; he picked it up and handed it to me to carry back. 
Then two more labarias came out of the creek and glided about 
on the mud, feeding, and completely unconcerned at our presence. 
800 caught one of these, coiled it up and put it on top of his head 
under his battered felt hat. During the half-mile that I carried 
the snake back it was very lively, but made no effort to bite. 

Frequently after that when I was out alone line cutting and 
prospecting I came across snakes, but though they did not seem 
to worry about me, I was only successful on one occasion in getting 
a snake to pay any attention to my instructions. We were camped 
on the frontier by a creek and one of the members of the expedition 
called out to me that a snake had just come out of the water by 
one of the tents. It was a matafee, a red snake about 6 feet long, 
and when I got there it was gliding back towards the creek, but, 
as soon as I called it, it turned round and began gliding towards 
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me. Once more, as Soo was away, my courage failed me, and | 
ordered it to return to the creek, which to my relief it promptly did, 

Amongst other snakes on which I tested the cut was a smal] 
bushmaster snake which we caught when making a clearing for 
one of our camps on the way up, but apart from opening its mouth 
it did nothing alarming. It was clear that Soo had not given 
me the final portion of the cut, and it had been my intention to 
go to Surinam when opportunity offered to get the Dukas to 
complete it, but during my second year on the frontier when travel- 
ling by canoe to another part of the forest I met a coloured Dutch- 
man from Surinam who had a gold creek in the backdam. Though 
he had never had the cut I found he knew a great deal about it, 
and he told me that his reason for not taking it was that eventually 
it had a very bad effect on one’s health. As a result of my talk 
with him I gave up renewing it. He told me that he had been 
bitten by a labaria when making a breakfast camp on the trail, 
and one of his negroes, an old bushman, killed the snake and 
roasted its head dry ‘on the fire, and then crushing it to powder, 
put half of it in water which he drank, and with the remainder 
made a poultice which he tied over the bite; according to him, 
this treatment had the effect of entirely stopping the pain, and 
in a couple of hours he continued his journey. 

Another method of treating snake bite in which bushmen have 
confidence is to scrape the bite lightly with a knife and then tie 
a piece of crushed garlic over it, and drink three tablespoonsful 
of kerosene oil. One of my men, Peter Wilson, a large negro, 
who had been washing gold for many years along that frontier, 
was bitten in the foot by a dry-leaf labaria. He crushed a piece 
of garlic which he always carried in case of snake bite, and tied 
it over the bite, walked back a mile to camp and there drank the 
kerosene. The pain, according to him, was very severe, but next 
day he was all right. He explained that the kerosene prevented 
the ‘ electricity ’ of the snake, as he called it, spreading. A little 
Indian boy was also bitten by a parrot snake while I was there, 
and was successfully treated with crushed garlic, kerosene oil and 
the juice of the anacobla creeper, with the additional treatment 
of having the gunpowder from a cartridge emptied on the bite, 
and then lit. My black man told me that the crushed garlic drew 
out the poison. 

It is on these remedies that the handful of negro gold diggers, 
who live their lives in the forests on the Venezuelan frontier, 
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depend. There is no doctor within reach to summon in a crisis 
and, according to the state of the river, it would take anything 
from a fortnight to a month to send down and get the doctor 
back from the Government settlement on the coast. For those in 
civilisation there are the various anti-venine preparations for snake 
bites, but they are expensive and have the further disadvantage 
that after a few months they deteriorate and lose their power. 


THE ANCIENT MINER. 


He sits the image of a life of toil; 
The strength of age is his though age of strength 
For him is long since past; and now at length 
His outworn frame seeks rest; his native soil 
, No more shall feel his tread; the dreary moil 
Of nights and days the treach’rous earth beneath, 
Doomed to the damps that fouled his panting breath 
And gave him poison for his sweat the while— 
Tis o’er: and yet to him denied is ease: 
His mask-like face all wretched is and pale ; 
His sunken eyes roam round his mean abode ; 
Locked in the dreaded grasp of fell disease, 
He waits and waits with wasted limbs and frail 
To rush unto the bosom of his God. 

Cuas. MacCarron. 
(An unemployed miner.) 


















WOMAN’S WIT—AND SCOTTISH CROWN. 
BY E. THORNTON COOK. 


Orr the King’s highway as it runs north to Aberdeen there branches 
a rough farm-road which, after winding among a network of brown 
fields, dwindles to a lane so narrow that overblown fuchsias from 
the high bordering hedges shower down on the heads of those who 
pass. At the bottom of the hill lies a little Scottish manse left 
vacant by the march of progress ; it is low and grey and solid. A 
sundial stands in a circular bed before the door, its base buried in 
a tangled mass of old-fashioned flowers, and across the daisy-starred 
lawn one catches a glimpse of a small white church. The song of 
birds, the sough of wind in the trees, the scent of hot sun on freshly 
cut grass, a fishing-boat drifting across a painted sea and the tang 
of the ocean in the air makes a setting perfect. 

We peered through an unclosed shutter into the empty house; 
here, it seemed, was a place where life must pass untouched by 
the world’s happenings. Then a red-headed child pushed open 
the rusty iron gate and entered the high-walled garden. 

‘ Aye,’ she answered gravely. ‘ This is the manse, and that ’— 
she pointed over the sundial—‘ that is the old Parish Church of 
Kinneff. Maybe ye are wanting to see it? before ye gang to 
Dunnottar ?—the key is in the door.’ 

We had stumbled into a chapter of Scottish history and one 
in which the earlier pages have only just been turned.* 


In the years when the Cromwellians ravaged the northern 
kingdom and Parliament was forced to sit where it might, the 
Lord High Treasurer, custodian of the royal honours of Scotland, 
was an unhappy man; with Edinburgh itself in enemy hands 
there seemed no safe depository left for the crown, sword and 
sceptre. In desperation he bethought him of his kinsman the 
Laird of Glenorchy and wrote this ‘loving cosen’ a note which 
it must have been startling to read : 


‘ According to the warrant given to mee bee the committey of 
Estates for securing of the royall honours I hav resolved to secur 


1 Owing to the discovery of letters in the Breadalbane Collection, H.M. 
General Register House, and Laing MSS., University of Edinburgh. 
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them in some other place then heer, and I desire yee may by pleased 
to receave them at your house and lett bee ther in safty till I resolve 
further concerning them. 
I rest, your loving Cosen, 
ARGYLL. 
Sr. JHONESTOUNE. nt 


the 17 of September 1650.’ 


Campbell accepted the trust from his chief, promising that with 
God’s assistance the same ‘shall be keepit saif quhill your lord- 
ship’s next advertisement therannent.’ So the matter rested, but 
the charge still rested heavy on Argyll, for a month or so later he 
sent a special messenger asking for news of ‘the Athole men and 
others under armes’ and whether the Laird had 


‘any feare for his hous. Howsoever, it is my advyce that ye be 
watchful and circumspect, and be carefull of thes thinges quhilkes 
ar concredit to your custody. And latt me heir frome yow quhen 
any thing occures to that hand which is material’... (And to 
this letter he added a postscript:) ‘Lat me know paerticularlie 
quher thes thinges ar ’(!). 


Towards the end of the year a Parliament was summoned and 
men whispered that the King was to be crowned. 

Provided with a receipt Argyll’s men travelled to Balloch once 
more, the Laird of Glenorchy drew the honours from their hiding- 
place, these, ‘ god willing, to be delyuered to the Marquis of Argill ’ 
and ‘carried to the Kinges Majesty and the Estates who are at 
Perth.’ 

On New Year’s Day (1651) the King was crowned at Scone 
and five months later, in yet more difficult times, the Lords of 
the Treasury relinquished the honours into the hands of the Earl 
Marischal (Hereditary Custodian) who was directed to transport 


them to the ‘hous of Dunnottor thair to be keepit by him till 


farther ordouris.’ 

Open action was impossible but guile allied to courage succeeded. 

The story runs that while men made war a woman travelled 
slowly across Scotland buying and selling wool wherever markets 
were held. She seemed intent on her trade and was allowed to 
pass unmolested, perhaps because many knew her as the daughter 
of Patrick Smith of Braco. Hidden in her bales of merchandise 
lay the regalia of Scotland, which through this girl’s intrepidity 
were safely smuggled into the grim keep. Here it remained while 
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castle after castle fell. Argyll went over to Cromwell and the 
Earl Marischal was captured by the English when attending a 
Committee of the Estates at Alyth. He was shipped off to be 
imprisoned in the Tower but left a stalwart lieutenant to hold the 
fort in his name, one George Ogilvie of Barras who had learnt the 
trade of fighting man when serving in the German wars. To him 
came the Earl’s mother, the Dowager Countess, bringing word of 
the secret place where lay the honours; there was no time to 
remove them, for the English troops were hot on the scent, and the 
siege of Dunnottar began. 

Food and ammunition were short and the garrison consisted 
of a mere handful of men, yet when orders arrived commanding 
Ogilvie to hand over the Regalia to the Earl of Balcarras the 
Lieutenant-Governor hesitated. The trust was his, and to his 
careful Scottish mind the warrant for delivery seemed insufficient, 
Instead of obeying he wrote of his perplexity to ‘ The Richt Honor- 
abill the Earll of Lowdone, Lord Hy Chancler off Scottland,’ 
explaining that he had been entrusted with the charge not only 
by the Earl Marischal but also by the King, and pointing out that 
there was no place in Scotland ‘ quhair they cane be more secwre 
nor quhair they ar, and with les charges,’ if only the Committee 
would provide him with ‘sutch things as is necessar for defence 
of this hous,’ when ‘ I houp and am confident, with Godis assistance, 
to keep and maintaine this hous against any enemy quhatsomever.’ 

One can imagine how anxiously the harassed governor waited 
for the reply to his letter while day by day the garrison dwindled 
until only thirty-five combatants remained, ‘ and these all of y’m 
being on day and night duty are extremely fatigued and overwaken, 
yet they maintain their respective posts valourously tho’ exposed 
to the havock of Bombs and the Shoaks of thundering Cannon,’ as- 
Ogilvie explained. 

When the Chancellor’s letter arrived it was in non-committal 
vein. 








‘I conceive,’ he wrote to his ‘ much respected freind,’ ‘ that the 
trust committed to you and the safe custody of the things under 
your charge did require that victuals and a competent number of 
honest and stout soldiers, and all other necessities should have been 
provided and put into the castle before you had been in any hazard; 
and if you be in good condition, or that you can timely supply 
yourself with all necessaries, and the place be tenable against all 
attempts of the enemie, I doubt not but that you will hold out. 
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But if you want provisions, sogers and ammunition, and cannot 
hold out at the assaultis of the enemie—which it is feared and 
thought you cannot doe if yew be hardlie persewed, I know no 
better expedient that the Honours of the Crowne be speedilie (and 
saiflie) transported to some remote and strong castle or hold in 
the Highlands; and I wish you had delivered them to the Lord 
Ballcarras as was desired by the Committee of Estates; nor do I 
know of any better way for the preservation of the thingis and 
your exoneration ; and it will be an inexpressible lose and shame 
if these thingis shall be taken by the enemie, and very dishonour- 
able for yourself. So having granted you the best advice I can at 
present I trust you will, with all care and faithfulness, be answerable 
according to the trust committed to you.’ 


So the onus was left with Ogilvie. To add to his perplexities 
the English were demanding the surrender of Dunnottar and his 
overlord was still in enemy hands. 


‘I have power,’ wrote General Overton, ‘ to demollish your 
awne and the remainder of the Lord Marshalls houses in these 
partes except you timously prevent the same by giving up the 
Castle of Dunotter to the use of the state of England upon such 
termes as other gentlemen of honor haue heartofore . . . accepted.’ 


He warned Ogilvie too that it was ‘imprudent to be the onely 
antagonist to an armie whose armes God Almighty hath hitherto 
made successfull againste your most considerable citadells,’ and 
required instant capitulation. 

George Ogilvie answered that he intended to hold Dunnottar 
‘to the utermost of my life . . . and the successes you have had 
in former tyms shall no vyse move me,’ he added, ‘ for I know that 
the Lord is aboue you, to whose providence I intrust myselfe and 
bids you fareweill.’ 

But the General reiterated his demand, pointing out that 


‘the Lord hath been pleased to deliver unto us many stronger 
places by storme . . . since our unhappie difference hath been. 
And I doubt not but that the same God will stand by us in our 
attemptes in this. I desyre your speedye answeare and shall rest 
your verie humble servant.’ 


‘Wheras yow had success in former tymes I attribute it to 
the wrath of God against us for our sinnes, and the unfaithfulnes 
of those men who did maintaine the same non wherof yow shall 
find heir, by the Lord’s grace,’ responded the undaunted Governor, 
but he also wrote to the King. Although ‘invironed with the 
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enemy on all lands’ the sea was still open, therefore he implored 
his majesty to send his commands ‘ in ane small vessel which may 
come to the foot of the hous although the enemie wer in leager 
about it.’ He also begged Charles ‘ to be pleased to look upon ane 
account of my fidelitie in relatione to the enemie, although they 
have spred papers to the contrair which maketh many to have 
sinistrous opinions of me, bot by the Lord help your Majestie shall 
find me faithfull, doe what they please.’ 


Charles, threadbare in guise and hard-pressed by dunning 
creditors, well knew the value of Dunnottar both as a moral factor 
in the struggle and materially. In addition to the crown, sword 
and sceptre, it held his private papers together with ‘ rich hangings, 
the royal bedds, plate and other furnitures’ which would have 
fetched twenty thousand pounds could they have been transported 
to Amsterdam. But he was powerless, and after waiting long days 
all Ogilvie received was a tiny note assuring the besieged that 
their King was ‘ very sensible of their affection for him.’ 

About this time suggestive entries appear in the minutes of 
the English Council of State concerning the Earl Marischal, still 
in the Tower, who was ‘ to be secured by himself, alone and apart 
from the rest, and to be kept a close prisoner to a further command.’ 
A few months later a special committee was appointed ‘to confer 
with the Earl Marischal as to delivering up Dunnottar ‘and to 
prepare a letter to be signed by the Earl Marischal and sent to the 
commander there.’ 

‘The victory was achieved, or so thought the Council, and 
graciously issued a pass permitting ‘ane John Keith, a Scot,’ to 
travel to Holland. This Keith was a younger brother of the Earl 
Marischal, and, at one time, had been in Dunnottar. 

Every other castle in Scotland had fallen to the enemy but 
still the royal flag waved over the rock fortress on the East Coast 
and the thwarted Council resolved that it could be flouted no 
longer. The Earl Marischal who, on showing himself pliant, had 
been allowed the liberty of the town on bail of £4,000, was ordered 
to return to the Tower, and a stern order went forth bidding Major- 
General Deane to take drastic steps in the north. 

In the spring even Ogilvie saw that the end was near. He 
now received a letter from the Earl Marischal, who wrote that he 
found himself 


‘ with such persones of honour and justice that he had resolved to 
put himself and his possessions under their favour and protection 
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... and in order heirunto as conducing to my good, I heirby 
requyre you to delyver up my hous of Dunotter ... And for so 
doing this shall be your warrant quherof you must not fail.’ 


Ogilvie had done his best ‘under God.’ Now he agreed to 
parley ‘all to prevent the effusione of blood which I shall be 
sorie should be shed among Christians.’ Admitting that orders 
to surrender had reached him from the Earl Marischal ‘ the which 
I believe he could not refuse being a prisoner and possiblie forced 
thereto by the Lord General’ . . . he suggested that the besiegers 
should procure the liberty of the Earl Marischal in order that he 
might come to Scotland ‘in freedome’. .. when ‘I shall be 
verie much ruled by him.’ Meanwhile he committed events to 
the Lord. 

This was his last cast. Nine days later the articles of surrender 
were signed. 

On Wednesday, May 26th, 1652, ‘ by nine of the clocke in the 
morning,’ Dunnottar was to be yielded up ‘ without wast or im- 
basellment,’ together with all its contents including the crown, 
sword and sceptre ‘and all other insignia of Regallitie or a good 
account thereof,’ after which Captain George Ogilvie and his sur- 
viving men might march out 


‘with flying collours, drum beating, match lighted, completely 
armed the distance of one mile, theare to lay downe theire armes, 
and to haue passes to goe to theire own homes and theare to live 
without molestation provided they act nothing prejudiciall to the 
Commonwealth of England.’ .. . 


But ‘at nine of the clocke in the morning’ it was discovered 
that the honours of Scotland could not be produced—nor was 
General Ogilvie able to provide ‘a good account thereof.’ 

The next chapter in the romantic story is best told by George 
Ogilvie’s son William in a paper entitled ‘Ane True Acompt of 
the Preservation of the Crown, Sword and Sceptre of Scotland from 
falling into the hands of the English Usurpers ’ which was published 
many years later. 

‘The English,’ says Sir William, ‘ menac’d and maltreated Sir 
George and his Lady to the highest degree of Cruelty.’ The pair 
were threatened with torture and a sentinel was posted not only 
at the prisoners’ door but at their bedside ‘that they should not 
commune about the Honours.’ The only information that could 
be obtained came from Mrs. Ogilvie, who vowed that, without her 
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husband’s knowledge, she had given the Regalia to young John 
Keith, that Scot for whom a pass had been obtained to enable 
him to go to Holland, and that through his agency the crown, 
sword and sceptre had reached the King’s hands. She even pro- 
duced written evidence, ‘ but the English still distrusting, kept y’m 
in a squalid prison in Dunnottar.’ Once too, according to this 
leaflet, they sent out a search party to bring in young William 
‘intending to treat him inhumanely’ in the hope of extorting a 
confession from his parents. 

Almost a year elapsed before the Ogilvies were permitted to 
go to their own home at Barras (near Kinneff) under bond for 
£2,000 not to travel more than three miles without a permit. A 
poultry farm is on the site of the old Castle now—‘ And that’s all 
that remains of Barras!’ says the owner, pointing to the great 
fireplace (now a central feature of a rockery), the bell and a rough 
stone trough. He knows the whole story well and likes to stand 
meditating in his doorway looking down towards Dunnottar while 
the chickens scratch amid the ruins of a great wall. 

But if the Ogilvies were free they had not found peace, for more 
than once the Cromwellians swooped down to search the place, and 
Mrs, Ogilvie, worn by privation and anxiety, ‘ grew hectic.’ 

John Keith returned to join Montrose but was captured. There 
was jubilation among the English and Cromwell ordered a severe 
interrogation, but the young man’s story agreed with that told by 
Mrs. Ogilvie and in proof he produced a ‘receipt’ which seemed 
to have been made out in Paris. Such evidence appeared conclusive 
and the hunt died down, but Mrs. Ogilvie’s health was completely 
undermined and she died shortly after Keith’s return, ‘ having 
made a death-bed confession.’ It was noticed that Sir George 
Ogilvie now took upon himself his wife’s kindly custom of sending 
occasional bundles of old linen to the little manse at Kinneff where 
a busy woman baked, brewed, looked after two small boys and 
helped her husband with his parish work ; no one guessed that she 
and he held the key to the secret of the missing Regalia. 

To-day ‘ Ane Information’ as given by Mrs. Granger, the third 
woman to be associated with the Honours of Scotland, is in the safe 
custody of Aberdeen University. The paper is worn and the 
writing faint, for the lines were traced in 1664. 

Christian tells how 


‘my deceased husband having to do with the Wovernor George 
Ogilvie (he being one of the heritors of the Parish) was summoned 
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to Dunnottar where the said Governor showed him the royal 
honours, and having seen them he desired the Governor to have 
a care of ym.... The Governor spoke on the matter to his 
deceased wife Elizabeth Douglas [Ogilvie] . . . and they did con- 
clude that they would send for me . . . praying me to take upon 
me the carrying of y’m, which, by the assistance of the Lord I did 
willingly undertake, whereupon she [Mrs. Ogilvie] delivered to me 
the crown and sceptre, and I brought y’m on horseback, riding 
always near the sea far along the tops of the craigs, resolving rather 
to lose my life, and throw y’m in the sea, than they should be taken 
from me... 

‘By the Lord’s providence I brought y’m to my house, and 
that night, when my family was asleep, my husband and I went 
to the Kirk, and having wrapped y’m in cloths, interr’d ym... 
and this was done by me in the month of February after the fight 
at Worcester, and afterwards in the month of March I went with 
my servant on foot and brought away the sword in a seckful of 
hards upon my servant’s back. ... I came through the English 
at hazard of my life, and brought it also to my house, and no time 
did any person know where they were but my deceased husband 
only. And immediately afterwards I went and brought away ye 
case of ye sword in ane seckful of cods, having folded it in two 
because of its length, and this also we buried in ye Kirk.’ ... 


For safety’s sake ‘my deceased husband by reason of his long 
indisposition being for many years on ye dying, resolved to reveall 
it [the hiding-place] to the Countess Dowager of Marischal .. . 
and having obtained her oathe of secrecie he gave it under his hand 
where they were lying.’ 

Mr. Granger’s deposition was made in an oddly business-like 
form : 


‘I, Mr. James Granger, Minister of Kineff, grant me to have in my 
custody the Honours of the Kingdom of Scotland, viz. the crown, 
sceptre and sword. For the crown and sceptre I raised a pave- 
ment stone just before the pulpit and digs under it a hole and puts 
them in, and put the stone down again, just as it was, and removed 
the mould that remained so that no one would have descerned the 
stone to have been raised at all. The sword at the west end of 
the Church among some common seats.... I digged down 
in the ground betwixt the two foremost of the seats and laid it 
down within the case of it, and covered it up, and removed the 
superfious mould . . . and if it shall please God to call me to my 
death before they be called for, your ladyship will find them 
here.’ . .. 
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Sunday after Sunday for eight years the Reverend James 
Granger must have preached his sermons with his eyes resting on 
the pavement stones under which lay the Regalia of Scotland; 
small boys scuffling into ‘the common seats’ clattered over the 
sword. 

And every few months husband and wife seized a quiet hour 
to steal away together and rewrap their precious charge in the clean 
linen sent from Barras. So till the death of Cromwell, and, after 
an interim, the arrival of a messenger from England bringing word 
that a letter from King Charles had been well received in London, 
where joy bells were ringing and people shouted—‘ Long live the 
King and pray his speedy return! ’"—as they lighted bonfires in 
the streets. 

What were the thoughts of Christian Granger and her gude 
mon lying that night in the big double bed where for a brief hour 
they had hidden that King’s crown? There was excitement in 
other houses besides the manse, for now all the parties concerned 
began to believe that they and they alone were to be commended 
for the preservation of the honours. 

The Dowager Countess Marischal being mother of the Hereditary 
Custodian of the Regalia, and ‘a cunning and sagacious wife’ to 
boot, was the first to reach the King’s ear with the story of John 
Keith’s ingenuity and a promise to produce the Honours. 

Scarcely had Charles expressed his gratitude before a second 
claimant appeared in the person of William Ogilvie, who announced 
that he had been sent by his father to ascertain the King’s wishes 
in regard to the crown, sword and sceptre, all of which had been 
preserved by the said father ‘ with ye great hazard of his life.’ 

Most certainly Charles must have exclaimed ‘ Oddsfish!’ as 
he flung the letter to his Chancellor. How was it that both the 
Countess and this Ogilvie claimed to have possession of the Honours ? 
One must be lying—but which? The astute councillor solved the 
problem by suggesting that a duplicate order for delivery should 
be given to the Ogilvies, ‘ for if John Keith had keept the honours,’ 
then the said George Ogilvie was not able to deliver them; but 
if the said George had them ‘it would undenyable appear who 
was the True Preserver.’ 

And now a string of letters reached Kinneff. ‘Since it hath 
pleased the Lord to restore our King to his rights and crounes—a 
work as far above humane reach as it is above our deservings,’ 
wrote the Dowager Countess, ‘ I am resolved to remove the honours 
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which are in your custody.’ She added a promise that both the 
Reverend James Granger and Ogilvie of Barras should have ‘ full 
praise’ for their share in the matter, and said that her servant 
would collect the regalia. In conclusion the writer dropped a hint : 
although she had been ‘ very plain’ with Barras, that gentleman 
had not been told that the honours were to be removed from Kinneff 
forthwith. 

Evidently this cryptic sentence disturbed the Grangers, who, 
uneasy but tenacious, determined to hold the treasure from the 
Countess and Ogilvie alike. The lady’s assurances that she was 
not acting to ‘ advantage herself’ fell on deaf ears, as did her pro- 
testations that she was being treated in ‘ane unkind manner’ ; if 
the behaviour of the Grangers amazed her she found ‘ mor obscur- 
itie and less ingenuitie’ in Ogilvie than she had thought possible. 

Rumour, and the actions of well-intentioned friends increased 
the tension. 

A letter received by George Ogilvie from his ‘cusing John’ 
contained a bitter item of news. As the story ran, his (Ogilvie’s) 
name had never been mentioned in connection with the preserva- 
tion of the honours, all credit for the achievement having gone to 
John Keith, son of the Dowager Countess ‘who is now made 
Knight Marischal with £400 a year conferred upon him.’ Ogilvie 
was advised to ‘take some speedie course to mend what has been 
neglected.’ Evidently ‘cusing John’ had little faith in the 
capability of son William. 

The attack on the manse continued : ‘I am resolved to have 
them [the honours],’ wrote the Dowager Countess, ‘ and am sending 
men to range and search your hous for them ’—this without malice 
and signing herself ‘ your louing freind.’ 

But George Ogilvie had stolen a march upon her. James 
Granger had yielded possession of the sceptre and given his old 
friend a ‘ ticket.’ 


‘Whairas I have received ane dicharge from George Ogilvie 
of Barras, of the Honours of this Kingdom, and he hath gotten no 
more than the sceptre, therefore I obleidge the rest, viz. the croune 
and sworde shall be forthcoming . . . by this my ticket written 
and subscribed at the same time I receaved the discharge. Mr. 
JaMES GRANGER.’ 


Had the troubled minister known it, an onslaught was preparing 
in a third direction, and authority, led by a baillie from Montrose, 
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was drafting yet another demand. Before this developed came 
a veritable shower of letters. One from the Dowager Countess 
enclosing the King’s command—surely now Granger would ‘ delyver 
the croune, sceptre and sword to any that my sone shall desire yow 
to gif them unto which will free you of their trouble ’ ; another from 
the Earl Marischal directing the delivery of the regalia ‘at my 
houss of Dunnotter . . . and I assure yowI shall be verie well in 
concurring that suitable notice shall be taken of your good service,’ 
said this ‘ verie affectionat freind.’ 

The Earl Marischal had written to Ogilvie too, bidding him 
appear at Dunnottar ‘ on Moennonday at 12 a clock,’ so a messenger 
rode in haste from Barras to Kinneff. Ogilvie hoped that James 
Granger would ‘ be plessit to meit ’ at Barras at 10 on the Monday, 
‘ and bring these things ye have with yow, and I sall doe the lyke, and 
we sall go togidder and wait upon his lordship and delyver them by 
our hands to himself quho promessit verie fair... I pray yow 
be cairful they fall not by the way !’ cautioned George. 

On the morrow the Reverend James Granger and Ogilvie of 
Barras met on the highroad, the one carrying the ‘ croune’ and 
the other the sceptre and sword; one wonders how they talked 
as they went the dusty way. 

The pair made over the trust to the Earl Marischal, each asking 
for areceipt. This was ‘ deferred ’ so far as Granger was concerned, 
but Ogilvie was more successful : 


‘At Dunnottar the 8th day of October 1660 I William Earl 
Marischal grants me to have receaved from George Ogilvie of Barras 
the croune, sword and sceptre, ancient monuments of this Kingdome 
enteir and compleitt, and in the same conditione they war intrusted 
by me to him... .’ 


George Ogilvie hastened to send the ‘ ticket ’ to his son in London 
that it might be shown to the King as ‘ ane evident of my loyaltie 
and service,’ while Granger, without documentary support, and 
sorely hurt in his belief that Ogilvie ‘hath his sonne at London 
giving out that his father was the only preserver of the Honours 
when they were in hazard to be taken, and that they were in his 
custodie ever since,’ drew up ‘ Ane Declaration anent the Honours,’ 
retelling the whole story from his point of view and adding a sop 
to the Countess by declaring that the most important factor had 
been the spreading of the report that they had been carried abroad 
by John Keith. 
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Whatever else was doubtful it was certain that the Honours 
were again in royal hands and Charles dealt regally with the matter. 
In the Records of Parliament there runs an entry : 


‘Foreasmuch as the Royal Honours... . intrusted be 
his Majestie i in the year 1651 to the keeping of the Earle Marischal 
have been, notwithstanding of these ten years troubles, carefully 
kept and preserved and this day presented safe and entire before 
his Majesty’s Commissioners and Estates of Parliament, the King’s 
Majesty doth acknowledge the pornervation of the Honours to be 


a singular good service... .’ 


So much for the one brother, as for John Keith he obtained the 
promise of an earldom in addition to rewards already received, but 
this did not materialise for some years. 

Neither were the Grangers overlooked. The obvious need of 
a country clergyman was for money, so in due course an Act was 


passed : 

‘Forasmuch as the Estates of Parliament doe understand that 
Christian Fletcher, spous to Mr. James Granger minister at Kinneff, 
was most active in conveying the Royall Honours, his Majesties 
Croun, Sword and Sceptre out of the Castle of Dunnottar immedi- 
ately before it was rendered to the English Usurpers, and that be 
her care the same were hid and preserved: Thairfor the Kings 
Majestie, with advice of his Estates of Parliament, doe appoint 
twa thousand merks scots to be forthwith payed unto her be his 
Majesties thesaurer out of the readiest of his majesties rents as a 
testimony of their sense of her services afore-mentioned.’ 


Alas for royal intentions; an interesting sequel was to occur 
many years later. 

It was simpler to bestow titles than money and when George 
Ogilvie of Barras submitted a petition the King knew how to deal 
with it. The document was not long. First came a rehearsal of 
achievements and consequent disasters, then a paragraph running : 


‘ And may it please your soveraigne majestie in tender considera- 
tion of the petitioners said service and sufferings to confer upon 
him and his posterity such a mark of honour whereby your majesties 
favour and gracious acceptance of his integrity and loyalty may 
be transmitted to the memory of succeeding generations.’ 


There was hint too that ‘ane annuity or other casuality as your 
majestie shall think most fit,’ would be welcome. 
Georgie Ogilvie found himself made a ‘ knight Barronat’ and 
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the tenure of his land was changed, henceforth Barras should be 
held in free blench ‘. . . for ane yearlie payment of ane pennie,’ 
And if the patent for John Keith made clear his majesty’s sense 
of obligation to one who had preserved the Honours ‘from the 
violence and possession of these rebells that have these yeares past 
overrun and possessed themselfe of his Majesties Kingdome’ . . , 
the Letters issued from Whitehall on behalf of Ogilvie stressed the 
eminent services rendered by Sir George in exactly the same direction, 

All should have been well, but it was not. The Dowager 
Countess was still in touch with the occupants of the manse at 
Kinneff and when sending occasional gifts of sugar would write of 
past events. She bade the Grangers pay little attention to Barras 
‘now a knight-baronet which is no great business,’ for honest folk 
should not think the better of him for his knighthood. 





‘ Anger against him increases . . . that gentillman sores verrie 
high as I hear, bot may he light low . . . I hope you and I shall 
live to see those who have miscaryd to us sensible of thair fault . . . 
Who knows bot it may pleas God yet that we make that deseetfull 
mans doing known even to his Majestie. Bot it must be well 
timed and secrit,’ she added warningly. 


Death came to the manse first. Christian buried her husband 
the Reverend James, became the wife of the first Lord Abercromby, 
and, still minus her 2,000 merks Scots (£112 in modern money) 
delivered ‘ Ane Informatione’ to Parliament into which crept a 
note of bitterness occasioned, perhaps, by the thought of that 
pension paid out to John Keith ‘ for all the yeeres of his lyfetyme,’ 
when, according to Christian’s wifely sentiment, no one had any- 
thing to do with the affair of the honours ‘ bot onlie my husband 
and me!’ With this last plaintive cry Christian passes out of 
history, but three generations later her name appeared once more 
in an Act of Parliament, for those merks scots, which should have 
been paid ‘ out of the readiest of his Majesties rentes,’ had never 
materialised ; now a new Christian, ‘grand-daughter of Mrs. Granger, 
once of Kinneff, according to the testimonie of honest people, 
applied to the right honourable barons of George II’s exchequer 
for that which should have been paid by Charles. She was the 
widow of a Dundee vintner left in straitened circumstances with an 
invalid daughter, and all the honour actually received by the family 
seems to have been the presentation of a seat in Arbroath Church. 
One hopes George IT recognised the claim for good hard cash. 
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In this Christian’s infancy John Keith had become the first 
Earl of Kintore and one Alexander Nisbet began the compilation 
of that volume on heraldry which was to make him famous. Being 
desirous of accuracy, the author submitted the Earl’s account of 
the Kintore creation to the Ogilvies. Kings had come and kings 
had gone, but the embers of jealousy still glowed and now leapt to 
flame. 

If George Ogilvie was in his grave a new generation was ready 
to defend the old. Sir William Ogilvie produced a pamphlet 
replete with documents describing how ‘when the Rebells in 
Britain under Oliver Cromwell the Usurper had triumphed over 
the Best of Men and the Justest of Kings,’ the custody of the 
regalia had been entrusted to George Ogilvie as ‘ the fittest man for 
his Valour, Prudence and Loyalty.’ Of how in that dark hour 
George Ogilvie’s wife, Elizabeth Douglas, had formed ‘a happy 
contrivance’ for the carrying away of the honours. He told of 
threats of torture and his parents’ undaunted mien; of the ‘ then 
old Countess Marischal’s ’ letter to the King claiming all credit for 
her son, and of how his Majesty, ‘knowing nothing of Captain 
George and his Lady’s special service (in respect they did not timely 
apply) did upon the Countess’s misrepresentation creat her son 
first Knight Marischal of Scotland and then Earl of Kintore.’ 

The Earl’s filial feeling was as deep as Sir William’s, if one had 
the memory of a father to defend the other must fight for his mother. 
Accordingly application was made to the Privy Council of Scotland 
concerning this ‘lybell’ and it was pointed out that ‘ane injurie 
by way of defamation . . . is a most attrocious injurie . . . and 
therefore by the law of this, and all other weel-governed realmes, 
most severely punishable,’ and claimed that Sir William Ogilvie 
was guilty of ‘ this aforsaid cryme.’ 

The Kintore point of view was that the Countess had planned 
the carrying away of the regalia by the Grangers and that the 
present earl, ‘ albeit then very young,’ had had the happy foresight 
toturn pursuit aside. Yet here was Sir William ‘ printing a most 
foollish and reproachfull pamphlet thereby reflecting upon the 
merit of the said Countess Marischal’ to say nothing of casting 
reproach upon John Keith himself. The Earl required that Sir 
William should be made to retract his manifest villainy and be 
punished in his goods and person as an example to others. 

Both sides were cited to appear before the Lords of the Privy 
Council, but poor Sir William had played his last card; his 
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minister and doctor put in affidavits declaring upon their souls 
and consciences that a journey to Edinburgh could only be under- 
taken at the hazard of the baronet’s life. So now a third generation 
took up the cudgels. Young David, son of William and grandson 
of Sir George Ogilvie, appeared, harassed not only by the law but 
by impecuniosity. ‘Our father was obliged to borrow money for 
paymeré of your last bill,’ wrote his brother. 

The arm of the law struck. It was decreed that the offending 
pamphlet should be ‘ bunt by the hand of the common hangman,’ 
a fine of 12 hundred pounds Scots was inflicted, and David was 
sentenced to detention in the Edinburgh Tolbooth. 

But astute David, foreseeing disaster, had fled to England 
whence from a coffee-house at Charing Cross he compiled a passionate 
‘ Vindication ’ for the publication of the first ‘ True Account.’ 

Greater matters were occupying public attention. Acrimonious 
debates were taking place on the question of a union between 
Scotland and England, patriotic mobs rioted in Glasgow, the 
Articles of Union were burnt at Dumfries, and in Edinburgh Parlia- 
ment sat guarded by armed men. However, the measure was 
carried by thirty votes, and the sceptre, twice saved for Scotland 
by women’s wits, was used for the last time. 

‘ There’s the end o’ an auld sang ! ’ said the Chancellor, touching 
the Act and laying aside the emblem of authority. 

The Earl Marischal, who had opposed the Union in all its stages, 
was not present to yield up the regalia for the last time, and the 
deed was performed by a deputy ‘ without prejudice to the right 
of the said Earl Marischal to keep the same in his Castle of Dun- 
nottar as his ancestors had hitherto done. . . .’. The honour had 
been heavy and sometimes, when the family happened to be without 
a coach, an equipage had had to be borrowed in which to transport 
the regalia between the Castle of Edinburgh and Parliament. On 
these occasions special documents had been drawn up so that all 
men should ‘ kent’ that in such borrowing there was ‘ no quitting 
nor infringing in any way, abstract or derogat, the privilege held 
by the said noble earle and his predecessors concerning the care 
and convoying of the said crown.’ Yet now he felt bereft of his 
dignity. 

The Earl’s protest was useless and the deputy watched the 
honours laid away in a great oak chest and saw the door of the 
crown room locked. All the satisfaction the Earl could obtain was 
an ‘ Exoneration’ which stressed the fidelity with which he had 
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discharged his duties and testified that the regalia had been received 
back from him in its original condition. 

An inventory mentions that ‘our crown of Scotland, since 
James the Sixth went to England, has been ignorantly represented 
by painters, herauld and other tradesmen after the form of the 
crown of England,’ actually it was a broad fillet . . . ‘ adorned 
with twenty-two large precious stones . . . but some of the pearls 
are missing. ... 

For a hundred years the regalia lay undisturbed till the dust 
on the old oak chest must have been almost as thick as the layer 
of mould Mr. and Mrs. Granger had spread over the Honours in 
the little church at Kinneff. Scotland, ever suspicious of England 
and yet mindful of the raids of Edward I, nursed a belief that these 
Honours had been secretly transported to the south, despite a 
restricting clause in the Articles of Union. Legends circulated and 
the mystery attracted the attention of one Walter Scott who 
influenced the Prince Regent to permit the opening of the Crown 
room. A warrant had been granted for this purpose a few years 
previously, but the matter had come to a standstill when it was 
discovered that the keys of the great chest had disappeared, for 
no one would take the responsibility of breaking it open. 

Now, in 1818, while animosity had died down interest remained, 
and there came a great day for Edinburgh. Those bidden to the 
Castle arrived early, the Commissions, the President of the Court 
of Sessions, the Solicitor-General, the Provost of Edinburgh, 
Walter Scott—‘ the Principal Clerk ’—the King’s Remembrancer 
and a few honoured guests, among them the Duke of Buccleuch, 
who as a boy ‘ had often surveyed with awe the barricaded windows 
of the treasure room in which it was supposed there were as many 
demons as crowns and sceptres,’ and averred that he had ‘ a vivid 
recollection of the stories that were told of the terrible consequences 
which would ensue were it opened.’ 

‘If the crown and sceptre are found what is to be done with 
them ?’ he asked Scott. ‘If they are sent to England we shall 
be mobbed to a dead certainty.’ 

The Royal Warrant was read and the King’s smith stepped 
forward to do his work while the assembled group waited tensely. 
Then the great cover was raised, and all saw the Honours of Scotland 
as deposited one blusty day in March exactly 110 years before : 


‘Item, ane croune of gold sett with perle and precious stanes . . . 
Item, ane sceptre with ane grete bereal and ane perle in ye heid of 
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Item, ane swarde ... the scabard of crimson velvet 


on 
covered with silver and wrought in philagrain. .. . 


As a signal that the regalia was still in Scotland the Royal 
Standard was raised above the Castle and the crowds outside burst 
into a shout of triumphant joy. 

Scott was present with his daughter Anne a day or so later 
when an unimaginative Commissioner would have placed the crown 
on the head of a lady friend. Anne herself was so overcome by 
the romance of the situation that she almost fainted, but was 
startled back to her full senses by her father’s indignant cry : 

‘By God !—No!’ 

‘He never spoke all the way home,’ says Anne, ‘ but I felt his 
arm trembling.’ 

‘Respectable’ Waterloo guardsmen were appointed to watch 
the newly recovered treasures which crowds pressed to see. To- 
day, all men may view them lying behind a sheet of plate glass in 
Edinburgh Castle, but the last chapters in the story are found in 
Kinneff Old Church where, on the east wall, is a last protesting 
cry from David-son-of-David-son-of-William-son-of-George Ogilvie. 
The tablet, which is adorned with crown, sword and sceptre, is a 
well-edited and delightful piece of eulogistic record : 


‘Sacred to the eternal memory of George Ogilvie of Barras, 
Knight Baronet, who as Governor of Dunnottar Castle vigorously 
defended it for some time against the troops of the murderous 
English, but was at length compelled to surrender it. Not, how- 
ever, before, through the exertion of his wife, Elizabeth Douglas, 
the Insignia of the Kingdom of Scotland, that is to say the Crown, 
Sword and Sceptre ... were secretly carried away and safely 
brought to this Church of Kinneff. On account of these extra- 
ordinary services of this man towards his country, and his constant 
and undiminished fidelity towards the Royal Family, he received 
the honours of a Knight Baronet by Letters Patent granted by the 
King on 3rd March 1660. His family enjoy the ancestral honours 
of nobility which were increased even to this day, the Royal Diploma 
having been further strengthened by the Great Seal of Scotland . . . 
In both these royal documents his very high fidelity towards his 
princes, and his outstanding services were mentioned with the 
greatest praise. David Ogilvie, Knight Baronet, great grandson of 
the above died 5th Dec. 1794 aged 80. Lady Ogilvie, his wife died 
16th Dec. 1800 aged 53. They both lie buried in this church.’ 


Sixty years from the date of the opening of the chest in Edin- 
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burgh Castle an epilogue was added to the tale and yet another 
crown-sceptre-and-sword-adorned tablet was affixed at Kinneff in 
which, if Mrs. Granger is still neglected, her ‘ spous’ receives due 
recognition and his present occupation is recorded with magnificent 
assurance. 


‘Behold this spot where Granger’s ashes lie, 

Who from besieged Dunnottar safe conveyed 
The insignia of Scotland’s royalty, 

And in this hallowed ground in secret laid 
Where now he rests himself. 

Heaven shall bestow mete recompense 
On such desert as his. 

He who his country’s honour saved 

Now wields a sceptre in the ranks of bliss.’ 


Note.—The letters which passed between George Ogilvie and 
the English, together with various other relevant papers herein 
quoted, were published by the Bannatyne Club in 1829. The 
documents showing the Kintore side of the story are given in full 
in Vol. XXVI, Scottish History Society. 
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THE SANDALS OF MARY TREMAY. 
BY HONOR E. M. WYATT. 


Tue bluebells and sea pinks were out on the Devonshire cliffs, 
Carpets of purple giving way on the white and green of the land’s 
edge to studs of rose pink in their soft humps like hat-pins in a 
pin-cushion. 

Mary looked up at the bluebells from the cold cottage door. 
She shivered a little because of the sunlessness inside. But outside 
there was a rare and perfect evening washing the cliffs. Mary 
could hear her mother putting everything ready for supper after 
church. Her father brushed past her and stood in the garden 
holding Mary’s little sister by the hand. Very clean and smart 
they looked. Then her mother came out, pushing Mary before her 
like the tide thrusting up a dead bird on its big, grey breast. She 
was all dressed up too, with her black shoes well polished and her 
navy-blue hat and coat on. Only Mary was ragged and untidy, 
with her pale, uncovered hair and her little washed-out cotton dress, 
with just a pair of brown sandals on her feet. For Mary was not 
going to church like the others were. It was a long time since 
Mary had been to church. 

She walked into the village with them. She was allowed to do 
that. Just to go as far as the church door where the wallflowers 
smelled sweet. Two miles to the village. They had to go up a 
very narrow, sloping lane scarred with the dying whitethorn clouds, 
burned with thick scent of gorse. Long grass was twisted in the 
ridges, celandines were full open and daisies shone over the graves 
of the primroses. The lane was full to the brim with summer, 
and midges danced in the burnished air. 

Mrs. Tremay took Mary’s arm and walked along with her, talking 
a little. Not that it was worth talking much with the child merely 
nodding and smiling those tender, foolish smiles. But she seemed 
to be a little happier when people took some notice of her. And 
Mary’s mother was not afraid of Mary like her father was. Her 
father walked behind with the younger girl, the bright, eager girl 
who was normal and healthy-minded like other children and had 
no dark, haunting spirit behind her eyes. Long years ago when 
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Mary had been a baby how her father had loved her! So pretty 
she had been with her soft hair the colour of aspens turned in a 
summer wind and her small hands as soft as the bellies of rabbits 
when their fur is still young and unmuddied. But after a bit he 
had not been able to deny the strangeness in Mary as everybody 
else had been unable to deny it. Her young loveliness had turned 
weak and seemed to melt on her face, so that her mouth fell open a 
bit and her eyes grew smaller. She could talk all right, but the 
things she said meant nothing at all and she never learnt anything. 
It was no good sending her to school, ‘ not a poor little crazy thing 
like that,’ the teacher said. But only when her mother read bits 
aloud from the Bible did Mary take an interest in the world about 
her. She would come stealing in through the door, her hair damp 
with the sea mist, her legs scratched and brown, and sit on the floor 
by her mother listening. Sometimes she would break in, repeating 
the phrases she heard, ‘ When they shall be afraid of that which is 
high, and fears shall be in the way, and the almond tree shall flourish, 
and the grasshopper shall be a burden . . .’ and the tears would 
come to her and her mother and father look one to the other 
questioningly, wondering. The stories of the Old Testament never 
tired her. Again and again she pleaded for them. At the end she 
would say, ‘Again, Mother, again.’ And her mother read them 
again ; every evening she read, until the day when Mary screamed 
in church. And then she read no more. 

A terrible day it had been. With the wind streaming round the 
village like a river overflowed and the gulls crying over the cliffs 
and the sky a cold, remorseless lid of grey like the gulls themselves 
with just a tinge of copper in it. Even in the church it had been 
cold. Everybody huddling up in their warmest coats and drubbing 
their feet gently on the hassocks hoping the service would not last 
too long. All except Mary. Mary sat quiet with a glow shining 
from her skin, as silent as the stone walls of the church and the 
faintly leaded windows, pale in the sunlessness. Till suddenly, in 
the middle of the second lesson she sprang up and ran into the aisle, 
taking up the words of the parson and crying, ‘ Ay, that’s it, God 
gave the increase! Neither is he that planteth any thing, neither 
he that watereth. But God that giveth the increase. Ay, God 
giveth the increase,’ she cried. And Mary fell fainting on the cold 
floor. 

And that was the last time she was ever in church. The doctor 
said religion often made people worse if their brains were a bit 
VOL. 149.—No. 891. 22 
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affected. He said the best thing to do was to keep her from church 
and never read any of those Bible stories any more. Mary could 
not understand not being allowed in church. She thought she had 
sinned greatly and God would not let her in, but she did not know 
how she had sinned. Every Sunday, morning and evening, she 
went with her father and mother and her baby sister as far as the 
village, then she turned back and walked home alone, mysteriously 
smiling and sometimes uttering little cries and shaking her head. 
She thought she was an outcast from the House of God. But 
though she never heard the Bible stories again and could not read 
them for herself, she seemed to remember them line for line. That 
was the strangest part of the strangeness of her. Her father often 
came on her in the fields or the cliff-crests reciting sentences and 
crossing herself. That was what really started making him afraid 
of her. Most particularly though when he found her, in the spring, 
kneeling before a flare of gorse with her shed sandals beside her 
and tears on her face. She cried when she saw him, ‘ God in the 
burning bush . . . like Moses. An’ I took off my sandals for 
treading on Holy ground. But He won’t show me His face. He’s 
hiding away from me still . . . oh and the grass is so short and cool 
and there’s white cream on the sea.’ 

‘Yes, yes, girl,’ her father had said. ‘Now come along in to 
tea.’ But he had always been a little frightened of her after that 
and gave all his love to the other girl who was bright and sweet, 
not straying and wild like Mary. But Mary’s mother loved her 
still, her first-born. She couldn’t help it. She said now as they 
left the rutted lane and crossed the fields to the village, ‘ Listen, 
dearie, I’ll come out before the sermon if you'll wait for me. And 
we'll come home together.’ She spoke very slowly and looked at 
Mary as she spoke, trying to force the words into her brain. Mary 
turned her head towards her and stared at her fora moment. Her 
mouth formulated her mother’s words twice, till at last she got 
them. She shook her head, saying, ‘ Never leave the word of God,’ 
and walked on silently. 

Mary watched them going in from the church wall. She stood 
with her hands pressed into the top of the wall, and when the door 
was closed and everyone was in she waited to hear the organ playing. 
Just that and the soft pealing bells was all she was able to hear of 
God’s music now. She thought even that was out of His goodness 
to her who was an outcast. She listened just to a few phrases of 
the organ, but she mustn’t wait any more because she wasn’t meant 
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to be there really. Mary’s lips quivered a little as she turned away 
and went towards the field. 

When she arrived home to the cottage in the valley she tried 
to sit in the kitchen for a bit, like Mother did and little Annie and 
Father. Often when they were away at church she played at 
behaving like they did. Sitting in the rocking-chair, swinging 
slowly, or fondling a rag doll, even wagging her head over the paper 
like her father. But she could never keep it up for long. She 
always ended by laughing at herself and running out towards the 
sea to get the good air into her again. To-night she thought she 
would climb the slope to the cliffs and look on the land, for there 
was surely God’s benison on the evening, it was so warm and still, 
though sometimes a little gust of an on-shore wind came blowing 
with salt from the sea. 

As Mary clambered up, pressing her knees into the jutting rocks 
so that the pinks and the campion and the purple ground ivy brushed 
her mouth, she found several traps with rabbits in them. Me- 
chanically she released them, smiling as they sprang out in fear and 
scuffled away from her. When she reached the top of the cliff she 
scrambled up a tor, miraculously finding niches for her little brown 
sandals no matter which way she chose. Then she looked down 
and started to sing tunelessly sentences from the Bible. 

The rusty evening sunlight lay on the cliffs, on the grey stone 
walls with the pinks flowering in them, on the cottage, on the fields 
in the valley. The cattle moved slowly in the evening that was as 
sweet and as warm as their milk, and the sheep dragged their coats 
in the grass. Last year’s hayricks glistened, shadows geometrically 
sharp sprung from them, but by the hedges they were crumpled 
and dim. There was red campion and white in the grass and 
stitchwort in the lane. By Mary there was a spread of gorse, 
weathered by the wind into smooth, gold humps. Its scent was 
heavy and quiet. There was only the sound of Mary singing tune- 
lessly and the gulls crying. The sea scarcely moved, but was 
covered with the faint tracks of its currents. Suddenly a white 
owl came swooping from behind the tor and flew towards the child. 
She watched it, her tongue silent for awhile, as it approached with 
wings outstretched and its small, darkly etched face. Then it 
swooped away and Mary laughed at it and waved it good-bye. She 
did not sing any more, but sat watching the adjacent headland with 
the gorse on it. She knew all abort the gorse now. God was not 
in it and it was only a trick. Oh, if only God would forgive her and 
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appear to her in a burning bush, that she might take off her little 
brown sandals and tread the Holy ground. She put her face be- 
tween her two hands. Her eyes darkened to solemnity and her 
mouth closed, so that for awhile it almost seemed that she was not 
mad at all. For quite a long while she stayed like that. Then 
suddenly her lashes flickered and she stared towards the headland 
with a new intensity. 

There was a small, grey-white cloud rising behind it. Not for 
many days had there been a cloud in this sky. For a full ten 
minutes Mary stared, then she jumped to her feet with a little cry 
and ran, thoughtlessly, straight down the side of the tor. She fell 
at the bottom and there was a little cut above her left eye when 
she rose. But she ran on, laughing and talking to herself rapidly, 
saying nothing, anything. Just words in which to let out a little 
of her rapture. 

For that was no cloud at all. Mary had seen a flame spearing 
the air above the point. She was forgiven. She was forgiven. 
Those people in church were wrong. God was not with them to- 
night. He had come to Mary Tremay. 

It was three miles to the point. Mary ran on through the new 
bracken and the old brambles, taking short cuts where she could, 
bruising herself, cutting herself again, but always laughing through 
her caught breath. The wind was blowing in from the sea a bit 
now and she was in agony lest it should push the flame further 
away from her. But no matter how far it went she was going to 
reach it now. Nothing could keep her back. 

Half an hour later, as she was clambering up the last slope, she 
heard a cry from the village nearly a mile away. They couldn’t see 
her, of course. It was too far. But she thought, ‘They’re coming 
to take me away from it.’ The flame was in a great curled sheet 
now, bowing before the wind. Mary thought she would never 
manage that last stretch. But she did manage it. 


The villagers reckoned that the fire must have been going a full 
half-hour before they spotted it at the end of church. The men ran 
up as quickly as they could, heedless of their Sunday clothes, 
carrying sacks and sticks, anything they could lay their hands on 
to beat down the flame. For two hours they worked at it, and 
even then it still spurted up with its searing, imperious tongues 
here and there. Mary’s father beat as hard as the rest of them till 
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the sweat rolled down his face. Then suddenly towards the end 
he bent down and exclaimed, ‘ Why, there’s a sheep got caught, 
poor thing!’ and picked a bone out of a heap of ashes. The man 
next him stared at it and scratched his head. ‘It looks a mite too 
big for a sheep,’ he said. ‘An’ yet it’s too small fora cow. It’sa 
calf, mebbe.’ Then he shook his head. ‘No. It don’t look like 
a calf to me.’ 

The two men knitted their foreheads and stooped down over the 
remains. Then a voice called from the charred edge whence the 
wind had blown the beginning of the fire, ‘Why, look what I’ve 
found here ! ’ 

The men hurried up to him and stood staring. Then suddenly 
Mary’s father gave a cry. 

For there, lying in mute partnership on the unspoiled grass, 
were the little leather sandals of Mary Tremay. 


YOU. 


Yours is the quiet of the eternal hills: 

The sweetness hiding in a rose’s heart, 

The clear delicate purity that fills 

The moon-washed night—in these you have your part; 
In riot of gay daffodils that fling 

Their wayward beauty to a tarrying spring : 


The pale-gold blur of gorse, the shy wind-flowers 

That lift their radiance to an April sky, 

The flying clouds and sudden gusty showers, 

A chattering flock of starlings sweeping by, 

The rain-drenched loveliness of early dawn— 

Of all such things are You and Beauty born. 

I. SHIPTon. 















BASQUE BALLADS. 
BY RODNEY GALLOP. 


Since the days of Grimm and Sir Walter Scott, since the days 
indeed of Percy and his Reliques, the ballad literature of Europe 
has engrossed the specialist and stirred the imagination of the 
general reader. Our own Border ballads, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese romances, the Serbian cycles of Kossovo and Prince Marko, 
and the Greek ‘klephtic’ songs; all these in turn have been 
patiently collected and made known to an international public. 
On these materials, learned men have waged wordy warfare over 
their origin and the problem of their composition, communal or 
individual, erudite or popular. 

Only one race, and that a small one, the Basques, has so far 
escaped attention, thanks largely to the difficulty of the language. 
The Basque ballads may be few in number, but they rank high not 
only in beauty and vigour, but also for the contribution they bring 
to the controversies already alluded to. 

The Basques, as everyone knows, are a mysterious race, living 
in the Western Pyrenees, and speaking a peculiar tongue bearing 
no resemblance to French, Spanish or any other known language. 
There are good grounds for regarding them as the oldest race in 
Europe. But in spite of their age and the reserve which deters 
them from intermarrying with their Latin neighbours, they are a 
hardy, vigorous people, splendidly healthy in mind, body and 
spirit. A deep respect for tradition, combined with a lack of 
creative originality, has resulted in the preservation among them 
of a wealth of folk-lore and popular art. Customs, traditions and 
art-motifs which in the rest of Europe died out in the Middle Ages, 
survive here with all the freshness of youth. 

The Basques are great singers, with a special fondness for 
narrative songs. One finds literary mention of their ballads almost 
as early as of the race itself. The oldest Basque poem is a curious 
little fragment called the Song of Lelo, discovered in 1590 by Juan 
Ibaiiez de Ybarguen among some old manuscripts. The first verse 
runs thus : 
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‘Lelo, Lelo is dead ; 
Zara has killed Lelo. 

The strangers from Rome 
Would vanquish Biscay, 

But Biscay raises the war-cry : 
Octavian is Lord of the Earth 
But Lecobidi is Lord of Biscay.’ 


The opening is generally regarded as authentic, but the re- 
mainder (and there are several verses more) is often suspected to 
be a literary forgery of the Ossianic type. 

At about the same time Estebin de Garibay published in his 
Compendio Historial a number of ancient Basque songs dating from 
the stormy times a hundred years earlier, when Castilian rule 
was only nominal, and the Spanish Basque provinces were rent 
by civil war between the factions known respectively as Ofiazinos 
and Gamboinas. Too fragmentary to interest the general reader, 
these few songs, saved by Garibay from the scrap-heap of oblivion, 
give some idea of the epic quality of the Basque ballad at this 
early date. Similarly to-day the collector who hunts among the 
Basque peasantry for forgotten relics of their past, is often re- 
warded with tantalising fragments, broken sherds from which he 
will never be able to reconstruct the vanished vase. One such 
fragment is sung on the French side of the frontier near St. Jean 
de Luz : 


‘Up, up, men of the house, for the sun has risen ; 
From the sea rings out a trumpet of silver, 
And there is a gathering on the coasts of Holland.’ 


Another, from the Spanish side, is even more suggestive by 
reason of the legend which still clings to it: 


‘As I sat in my tower at Alostorrea 


Spinning, spinning, spinning, 
There came to me a raven 
Croaking, croaking, croaking. .. .’ 


Alostorrea, the Tower of Alos, was an ancient stronghold, the 
ruins of which were still to be seen near Deva a hundred years 
ago. Here lived the knight Beltran Perez de Alés who went forth 
to fight for Spain against the Moors. During his absence his wife 
bore him a bastard child. On his return she was able to persuade 
him that the child was an indiscretion of his married daughter, 
Alos Uxua. At this point Don Beltran died, and Alos Uxua sang 
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the above song, as his illeta or keening-song. By the black raven 
she indicated the betrayer of her father’s honour, and the re- 
mainder of her song, now irretrievably lost, contained such terrible 
revelations that her mother seized her by the hair and would have 
killed her, but that Don Beltran, whose death had been a feint to 
find out the truth, sprang from his coffin and laid the faithless wife 
dead at his feet. 

It is hard to know how much credence may be attached to 
these legends dating from the Reconquest of Spain from the Moors, 
Now that even the legend of Roland has been shown to be a fiction 
(with at the most a shallow substratum of truth) devised by the 
monks of Roncevaux to entertain the pilgrims to Compostella, 
many would claim that nine ballads out of ten contain no more 
than a local rechauffé of some medieval tale brought originally 
from the East. 

Some of these widely distributed stories have undoubtedly 
found their way into Basque ballads. There is, for instance, a 
graver version of ‘ Little Billee’ which, like the English poem, 
may well be ultimately derived from the Portuguese ballad A Nau 
Cathrineta : 

** You, the smallest of my crew, 
You, my favourite of all, 
Go, climb up to the masthead, 
And see if there is land in sight.” 


“My dear Master, I am sad at heart, 
For I see neither land nor sail ; 
If you must eat somebody 
Let me be the first to die.” ’ 


The third verse is the same as the first ; but now the cabin-boy 
replies : 
‘My dear Master, great is my joy, 
For I see land, the towns of England, 
And your sister Marian 
Sewing on the balcony.” ’ 


The old French ballad of Jean Renaud, too, is closely copied in 
the Basque Errege Jan: 
‘King John is wounded and come from the wars, 
Joyfully his Lady Mother has greeted him : 
“King John, be consoled, enter with good heart, 
Your wife yesterday bore you a little King.” 
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“Neither by my wife nor by a little King can I be consoled, 
Without their knowledge, Mother, make me ready a bed to die.” 


“My Lady Mother, what ails the grooms with their tears and 
sobbing ? ” 

“ My daughter, pay no heed, only the grey horse is lost.” 

“My Lady Mother, what ails the maids with their tears and 
sobbing ? ” 

“My daughter, pay no heed, a golden plate is broken.” 


“T pray you seek neither grey horse nor golden plate, 
King John will bring you galleons with silver and gold.” 


“My Mother, tell meI pray you, what mean these songs so 
loud ? ” 
“My daughter, it is naught, only the procession is passing.” 


“My Mother, what dress shall I wear, to arise from this bed ? ” 
“The white or the red, my daughter, but the fairest of all is the 
black.” 


“My Mother, what is that grave, the earth piled up so high ? ” 
“My daughter, do not look, King John lies buried there.” 


“My Lady Mother, take these keys, of silver and of gold 
And bring up the little King with every care. 


Divide, O Holy Earth, that I in thee may be enfolded. 
The Holy Earth opened, and I embraced King John. 


Now close, O Holy Earth, let me abide within thee. 
The Holy Earth did close, and with King John I did abide.”’ . 


Another poem, called Anderea Gorarik Zaude, equally vague 
in time and scene, depends on one of those coincidences which are 
the hall-mark of romantic fiction : 


*“Q Lady, high up at the window, your Lord is away in France. 
Until he returns, take me to be your groom.” 


“Ts my husband away in France? Until he returns 
My own company is enough, and I have no neighbours near.” 


“T have been in Spain and France, and all over England, 
I have seen fair women, but none so fair as you.” 


“Young man, you speak fair words, you shall be lodged in my 
house ; 
A white bed, a clean room, and I shall not be far.” 
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“Your husband is a better man than I. Seven years he gave me 
bread, 

The eighth he gave me passage to France, aye and the horse that 
he rode.” 


** When the wind ruffles the water, there will be rain. We women 
are idle talkers, 
I spoke light words to you, but I would not change my husband.” 






“ Lady, the time seems long to you ; you offered me room and bed 
And with them your fair body. Say, is that not the truth ?” 


“ Fair-faced, false-hearted groom, are you not my first-born ? 
Lift up your left eye-lid: my child had there a birthmark.” ’ 


Besides these legendary ballads, however, there are others which 
undoubtedly reflect actual episodes of the Middle Ages. They are f/ 
to be found particularly among the high mountains of Soule, where 
song is so living a tradition that every shepherd pencils his own 
repertoire into a little notebook with which he beguiles his days 
on the gorse-covered hillside. These rustic singers know little of 
the events of which they sing, but the bare outline of their theme 
may with patience be filled in from dusty archives and record-books. 

The oldest of these songs go back to the fifteenth century. 
In 1422 Domenge d’Ahetze (from a village just behind Biarritz) 
married Menauton de Ruthie. She is the heroine of a song called 
Urrutiako Anderia : 


‘The Lady of Ahetze is at Ruthie Castle in the flesh. 
There rests her head, but her heart is far away. 


** Who is her lover? I would know the truth. 
If God wills he shall be put to death.” 


“OQ Ruthie, my Lord, you are always angry, 
Tell me why this is, for I am no stranger.” 


“Get you gone from my sight, I have no need of you 
For you have strayed abroad, making of me a cuckold.” 


“Such things, my Lord, the Lady of Ahetze 
Has never learned, but always fled from them.” 


Scarce had these words left her lips, 
Ruthie took her by the hair and cast her to the ground. 


“In God’s name, what life is this. My Lord of Ruthie, 
In my house of Ahetze, there did I live in peace. 
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It was my fate that I must come hither 
To be sad at heart and to make you angered. 


Always you speak hard words to me, though no guilt is mine. 
Let the anger fade from your eyes, I beseech you.” 

































Risen early in the morning, and having baked bread 
Great is your haste, O Lady of Ahetze. 


A basket on her head, she was just going out 
When the Master of Ruthie barred her way. 


“ Where are you going, so early, from the castle ? ” 
Ruthie asks her, his eyes ablaze. 


“Lord, you may see if that is your will, 
Whither I go, with this basket on my head.” 


To bring succour to the needy 
The Lady of Ruthie had taken the road. 


Because the basket was full of loaves of bread 
Ruthie laid hands upon the basket. 


The loaves at that moment were turned to balls of thread ; 
Thereupon Ruthie was persuaded he was wrong. 


“To the weavers’ you go to have them woven ? ” 
“My Lord, you have seen, and now you know .. . 


” 


“Grant me your pardon, no more will I be jealous 
Now I have proof you are a virtuous wife.” ’ 


This poem may mark a transitional stage between legend and 
history. It appears to have suffered corruption through the intro- 
duction of an extraneous and legendary theme. The motive of 
the loaves of bread is irrelevant, for we have been led to believe 
that Ruthie suspected his Lady, not of charity but of infidelity. 
It may well have been borrowed from the legend of Isabel, the 
‘Holy Queen ’ of Portugal, for whose benefit, on a similar occasion, 
loaves of bread were miraculously changed to roses. 

No such reproach can be addressed to the Song of Berterretche, 
as it was sung to me at Tardets, only a few miles from the place 
where Berterretche fell nearly five hundred years ago : 


‘The alder has not pith, nor does the reed have bark. 

I did not think that noblemen told lies. 

The valley of Andoce, oh the long valley ! 

Though it be weaponless thrice has it pierced my heart. 
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Berterretche from his bed spoke low to the maidservant : 

“Go see if there are men in sight.” 

Straightway the maid told him what she had seen, 

Three dozen men going from door to door. 

From his window Berterretche greets my Lord Count 

And offers him a hundred cows and their bull. 

Treacherously spoke then my Lord Count : 

“Come to the door, Berterretche, you shall return forthwith.” 

“ Mother, give me my shirt, perchance the one that I shall never 

cast off. 

Those who live will remember the dawn that follows Easter.” 

Oh the haste of Mari-Santz as she sped past Bostmendieta ! 

On her two knees she entered the house of Bustanoby at Lacarry, 

“O young Master of Bustanoby, my beloved brother, 

Without your aid my son is lost.” 

“ Be silent, my sister, I beg you do not weep; 

If your son lives he is gone to Mauléon.” 

Oh the haste of Mari-Santz to the door of my Lord Count ! 

“ Alas! my Lord Count, where have you my fine son ? ” 

“‘ Have you sons other than Berterretche ? 

He lies dead over by Espeldoy ; go, raise him back to life.” 

Oh, the men of Espeldoy, they of little understanding, 

Who having the dead so near knew nothing of it! 

The daughter of Espeldoy, she whom they call Marguerite, 

Gathers up the blood of Berterretche in handfulls. 

Oh, what fine linen there is to be washed at the house of 

Espeldoy ! 
Of the shirts of Berterretche they say there are three dozen.’ 
So elliptical and circumstantial is the style, so faithful, that 

is to say, to the true ballad technique, that the reader may have 
some difficulty in reconstructing the story. It dates from the 
English occupation of Gascony, i.e. before 1454. Berterretche, a 
young man from the remote village of Larrau, high up under the 
snowy Pic d’Orhy, had incurred the displeasure of Louis de Beau- 
mont, Count of Lerin and Captain of the castle of Mauléon, prob- 
ably in connection with the feuds between the houses of Luxe 
and Gramont, which devastated Soule during the fifteenth century. 
At midnight on Easter Eve the Count went with his men to 
Berterretche’s house and summoned him to follow them. In spite 
of their promises, Berterretche was clearly uneasy. Nevertheless, 
he had no choice but to obey. It seems improbable that the 
Count intended to kill him. Else why should he have taken him 
as far as Espeldoy? I have walked it myself and it is a good three 
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hours from Larrau. Probably Berterretche tried to escape, for 
even to-day Espeldoy stands at the crossing of four winding cart- 
roads. Certain it is that he died here, and at this very spot, half- 
hidden in a hedge, I found an upright stone, obviously of great 
age, bearing the roughly graven representation of a human figure 
and two cross-bows. The rest of the story is clear, from Mari- 
Santz’ anxious quest to Mauléon, and the cruel and cynical reply 
of the Count, to her poignant reproach to the people of Espeldoy 
and the last gruesome detail supplied by the minstrel. 

From about a century later dates a song which must have 
originated in the same district, but which is sung to-day in the 
three French Basque provinces : 


‘There are two golden lemons at the Manor of Jaurgain d’Ossas 
The Lord of Tardets has asked for one of them. 

He was told in answer they were not yet ripe, 

When they ripened, then he should have one. 


The town of Tardets lies in the valley, 

Much water passes to one side, 

In the middle runs the Royal Road 

And on the other the Magdalen’s chapel stands. 


“Father, you have sold me like a mare 

And exiled me, aye, into Spain. 

Had my mother been alive, as you are 

I should not have married into the House of Tardets.” 


“My sister, go to the gate, 

The Lord of Tardets comes.” 

“Tell him, pray, that I am ill, 

And have lain in bed these seven years.” 


“My sister, none will believe 
That you have lain in bed for seven years 
Or that you are so sorely ill. 
He will come to the place where you are.’ 


“My sister, put on your green dress 

And I will put on my white, 

The Lord of Tardets comes 

Take joyful leave of your father’s house.” 


“Father, it was you who sold me, 

My elder brother took the money, 

The younger set my foot in the stirrup 
And the youngest of all accompanied me.” 
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“Father, we will go together 
And you will return with great sorrow, 
Your head heavy and your eyes in tears, 
For your daughter will lie in her grave. 


“Sister, go now to the window of the hall, 
See if the wind is from the north or south; 
If from the north, send news to La Salle, 
That he may come to gather up my bones.” 


The bells of Tardets ring by themselves ; 

The young folk of the town are clothed in black, 
Because the Lady Clair departs 

A golden saddle on the horse she rides.’ 


In the year 1584, Baron Charles de Luxe, Lord of Tardets, a 
widower of forty-nine, married Marie de Jaurgain, then only a girl. 
Two years later, defeated by the Huguenots in faction warfare, he 
took refuge in Spain and remained there for six or seven years, 
during which period, no doubt, this song was written. If Marie 
de Jaurgain was an unwilling bride, she proved, despite her dismal 
forebodings, to be a faithful wife, for she bore her husband six 
children and on his death-bed he testified to her constancy and 
affection. Her sister Clair, with whom she is confused in the last 
verse of the song, was only ten years old at the time of her marriage. 

Another ballad, a model of vigour and concision, is founded 
on events which took place in Soule in the seventeenth century : 


‘I rose early in the morning on my wedding day 
And was dressed in silk ere the sun was risen: 
I was a wedded wife at mid-day 
And a young widow ere the sun set. 


“Monsieur d’Irigaray, my lord, raise your head, 
Or do you already regret having married me ? ” 
“No, I do not regret having married you, 

Nor shall I regret it as long as I live, my beloved. 


I had a mistress, secret from al! the world, 

Secret from all the world, and confessed but to God: 
She sent me a bouquet of rare flowers, 

Of rare flowers with poison in their midst.” 


For seven years I kept a dead man in my room, 
By day on the cold floor, and at night enfolded in my arms. 
I washed him in lemon water one day in every week, 

One day in every week, and that was a Friday morning.’ 
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Here, once again, musty archives may be called in to confirm 
the story and incidentally to provide a happier ending than the 
poem. On July 8, 1633, Gabrielle de Loitéguy, daughter of Bernard 
of that ilk, married Pierre d’Irigaray of Menditte. A document 
dated 1635 in which her father seeks to recover the dowry he 
bestowed on her, states that her husband did in fact die on his 
wedding day. Gabrielle was faithful to his memory for fifteen 
years, but in 1648, when nearly fifty, she married one Henri 
d’Ahetze and bore him three children. 

Although it is supported only by oral tradition and by no 
documentary evidence, it may be assumed that the events related 
in the Navarrese Song of Ursua actually took place, though how 
long ago it is impossible to guess. The House of Ursua still stands 
near Elizondo, a sombre ruin lying to one side of the main road from 
Bayonne to Pamplona : 


‘Ursua has seven windows, seven all in a row, 
The daughter of Lantaina lies dead at Ursua. 


The dead of Ursua, found at Saint Anne’s, 
Departed from the house, bidding none farewell. 


“Seven new windmills and eight white palaces 
For all these I will not go to Ursua.” 


“Lift up thy head, my sister Juana.” 
“T cannot lift it up, my brother Bautista.” 


“Tt seems you are with child, my sister Juana.” 
“How is it that you know me, my brother.” 


“The horse has been saddled for you 
The child that I have borne was the fruit of your kisses,” ’ 


This ballad is a model of the genre : obscure, elliptical, skipping 
backwards and forwards in time and place, abruptly alternating 
in narrative and dialogue, so that it would be wellnigh incom- 
prehensible, were it not for the legend which accompanies it, and 
which Father Donostia, the Basque Cecil Sharp, retells in his own 
words : 


‘A son of the house of Ursua took to wife a girl from beyond 
the mountains which surround the Baztan valley. She came with 
a great train, for the people say that she was a princess. The 
marriage was celebrated with all the pomp that can be imagined. 
But the groom found on his wedding-night that his bride had not 
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brought to the altar that jewel which, since it is of the spirit, is 
more precious than wealth and beauty. He concealed his dismay, 
The following morning he bade his wife put on all her finery in 
order that he might show her the possessions of the house ; those 
“seven mills and eight white palaces” of which the song tells; 
and there in the open air without further explanation he killed 
her. Her body was found in the Hermitage of Saint-Anne. Thus 
far the poem. Tradition relates that the Lord of Ursua saddled 
his horse and escaped. According to another version of the tale 
he boldly sent an emissary to the house of Lantaina to bid them 
fetch the body of their daughter.’ 


Unfortunately these old ballads are dying out. In a few years 
they will be remembered no more. But the spirit which gave 
them birth lives on, though diverted into other channels. The 
poignant and remote airs to which they are sung are already being 
borrowed for ballads of a more modern type, which, while lacking 
any antiquarian flavour, have to the peasant the advantage of 
describing events with which he is familiar. 

The bardic tradition is far from extinct. Improvising poets, 
known as bertsolaris or koblaris, are as ready as ever to spin a poem 
of twenty verses out of any incident which becomes a village nine 
days’ wonder. A murder, a pelote match, a smuggling affray, a 


bad bargain over a horse, a son who sells his father’s sheep and 
pretends the wolves have taken them, a blacksmith who melts 
down a statue of St. Christopher to make cow-bells: these less 
heroic themes displace the grim, remote tragedies of bygone days. 
But if much of the glory of the ballad has departed, it is some con- 
solation in these days of sweeping change, that even in a modified 
form the tradition lingers on. 

















TARAVATU. 
A TRUE STORY OF PAPUA. 


BY LEWIS LETT. 


Kort was old, and the long journey had tired him. The walk from 
Kamepapa was usually done in a day by young men in their full 
strength ; but it was noon on the second day when the old man, 
accompanied by his nephew, toiled up the steep spur towards 
Megako. They finished the climb in silence, walked over the grassy 
plateau and entered the village. 

‘No one is here, Kori,’ said the younger man. ‘Shall we not 
wait outside ?’ 

‘Not so, Kila,’ replied the old chief. ‘I, Kori of Kamepapa, 
do not wait outside.’ 

Kila shrugged his shoulders doubtfully and followed Kori across 
the village clearing to a hut rather larger than the rest. 

‘Not there, Kori,’ he protested in sudden panic. ‘See, it is 
forbidden.’ 

Kori did not even look up at the tabu-sign which had so alarmed 
his companion. 

‘Qh fool,’ he said ; ‘am I a child that you say to me “ do this ” 
and “do not thus”? That is the death-Tarayatu, as you would 
know if the mists of fear did not dim your eyes. And the death- 
Taravatu is forbidden by Gummani. Sit you there.’ 

Kila, born after the white Government was established, though 
cognisant of its power had not the sublime faith of Kori, who had 
seen it assume control and extend its pacific influence. And, like 
nearly all Papuans, he placed the power of native sorcery quite 
beyond the white man’s understanding and above the Government’s 
control. But he squatted obediently on the ground while the old 
man mounted the inclined pole which took the place of steps, and 
seated himself on the verandah. 

They had not long to wait before the first of the women returned 
from the gardens with their loads of food and firewood, and woke 
the village to life. Many curious glances were turned upon the 
two visitors but, in accordance with Papuan etiquette, no word was 
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spoken to them until a muscular man in early middle age strode 
rapidly into the clearing and stopped dead at the sight of the stranger 
sitting calmly in the forbidden house. 

For a moment savage resentment held him; then, his eyes 
veiled, he moved forward with a smile. 

‘I am Iakoma,’ he said as he advanced, ‘ and all that my village 
contains is yours.’ 

‘I have come far to see you, Iakoma,’ replied the old man. 
‘From Kamepapa I have walked these two days; and my name is 
Kori.’ 

Iakoma was impressed. 

‘ All men of the hills and of the plains have heard the name of 
Kori,’ he said gravely; and stood hesitating. 

It would be bad etiquette to ask so distinguished a visitor to 
move to another house. Yet, in view of the tabu-sign above his 
head, it was unthinkable that he should remain. Kori himself 
solved the difficulty. 

‘I have seen your Taravatu, Iakoma,’ he said, his voice quiet 
but incisive ; ‘ and I see that it is the death-Taravatu. This thing 
is forbidden by Gummani, and therefore it is nothing. I have a 
little to say to you and then I go, back to Kamepapa.’ 

Iakoma grew suddenly tense in furious resentment of the old 
man’s quiet scorn; but he swallowed the rebuff, then climbed up 
and sat beside his guest, calling for food and tobacco. Kori, 
however, would accept nothing and Iakoma resumed the talk. 

‘It is very good, Kori, that you have come so far to see my small 
village. Yet, had I known that you desired to see me I would have 
gone down to Kamepapa.’ 

Kori sat silent for a moment, then turned slightly so-as to face 
his host more fully before he replied, coldly courteous : 

‘I do but return a visit, Iakoma; the visit which your young 
men made to us four nights ago. They, perhaps, did not wish to 
trouble my people ; for they entertained themselves and left before 
the dawn.’ 

Iakoma, startled and apprehensive, moved sharply. 

‘Nay, Kori,’ he said, ‘I know nothing of this. Since Aneia 
died my head has been empty. Day and night I have walked in the 
forest, and have spoken to no man.’ 

‘ Yet you are the master here, Iakoma,’ said Kori coldly. ‘ And 
if your young men become foolish the blame is yours.’ 

Takoma breathed hard. It was not easy for him to accept 
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reproof. Yet he could not smother his involuntary respect for this 
withered little man, nor for the calm assurance in his quavering 
voice. 

‘I had heard of you, Iakoma,’ Kori went on. ‘ And I heard 
also of the death of Aneia your wife; and that your brain was 
burning with the grief of her dying. And I was sorry. Yet your 
young men came down. They broke our garden fences. They 
took our yams and our kaima. They destroyed much that they 
could not carry away with them. Two pigs they took also. Not 
since Gummani came have such things been done; and shall I, 
Kori of Kamepapa, bow my head and see my people suffer these 
wrongs ? ’ 

‘ Nay, Kori,’ answered Iakoma, ‘I have said that I know no- 
thing of these things. Yet now I know; and be sure that I will 
repay.’ 

mT do not ask it,’ Kori replied with cold scorn. ‘I ask only that 
you subdue your young men. For things like this will breed anger, 
and will break the peace that Gummani has made in our mountains.’ 

Iakoma turned his head and spat viciously over the edge of the 
verandah. 

‘Pah,’ he ejaculated, ‘Gummani is nothing but wind. Talk 
not to me of Gummani.’ 

‘There you are wrong, Iakoma,’ replied Kori. ‘For I know 
that Gummani is strong and wise.’ 

Takoma sprang to his feet, his eyes glaring hatred. ‘ Who made 
Gummani master over us?’ he cried, his voice clear and vibrant. 
‘Has Gummani no country, that he comes here to make laws ? 
My father and my father’s fathers have been masters in Megako 
since first the mountains grew from the plain. Now it is I, Iakoma, 
who make laws. Does Gummani obey my laws? Neither do I 
bow my head and call him master.’ 

Kori’s quiet voice broke in. 

‘Since Gummani came first to our mountains I have known 
' him,’ he said. ‘ And I say to you that Gummani is strong. Strong 
to punish, and strong to help.’ 

‘Help!’ exclaimed Iakoma. ‘Ay, many men have told me 
that he is strong to help. And in my great need I sought his help. 
When Aneia was dying I called to him. The people of Pabaika 
heard it and my words they cried again to Butari. And the men 
of Butari called again to those of Tolifa. And so my words went 
onward through the valleys and over the great hills till they came 
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to Gummani at Kuesi when the sun was high. And when the sun 
was down she died ; for no help had come from Gummani. In the 
morning we buried her, and still no help came. Afterwards we 
feasted, as is the custom; and when the feast was high came one 
from Kuesi, bearing magic from Gummani. And he came too late, 
Then I knew that Gummani is not strong, and that his words are 
as wind.’ 

He paused on a violent gesture and stood looking down at Kori. 
But the old man’s eyes were fixed on the distant hills, where the 
dark velvet of tree-tops was veiled by fine spray which hung like 
smoke over the hidden falls. Iakoma went on, more quietly: 

‘In this house Aneia died. And I said that no man should 
enter the house, that her spirit might have peace. And I made 
this Taravatu.’ He pointed to the strips of red-stained palm-leaf 
and the bunch of dried grasses which hung above Kori’s head. 
‘The death-Taravatu. Gummani has said that we shall not make 
it. Yet I have made it; and my law stands in Megako.’ 

Kori looked up at him. 

‘ These are foolish words, Iakoma,’ he said quietly ; ‘ and they 
will bring trouble upon you.’ 

The soft reproof served only as fuel to Iakoma’s anger. 

‘I spit upon Gummani,’ he cried. ‘My young men have spears, 
Let Gummani come, and we will try his strength.’ 

Kori rose and stood, his clear old eyes looking unwaveringly at 
his demented host. 

‘I think,’ he said, his quavering voice very clear, ‘ that soon 
you will know that Gummani is strong and wise. And,’ dropping 
his voice a little as he glanced up at the tabu-sign, ‘ that he can 

unish.’ 
. He turned and descended to the ground, adjusting his kiapa to 
his shoulder ; and without further words crossed the village clearing 
with his attendant and walked away down the slope and into the 
forest. 

Long after his departure Iakoma squatted, muttering savagely 
as he gazed over the tree-tops in the valley below him. Then, calling 
to two of his young men, he spoke to them in low emphatic tones, 
and later watched them as they carried their spears rapidly down 
the rough track which led towards Kamepapa. 

During the hours that followed Iakoma’s anger cooled, and he 
began to repent of having ordered the death of Kori. Twice he 
half-rose to send messengers countermanding the death-sentence 
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but, realising the uselessness of such a step, sank back into resentful 
brooding. It was late in the evening when his young men strode 
swiftly up the slope and stood beside him in the gathering darkness. 

‘How died he, Nemai?’ he asked quietly. 

‘ Ah, Iakoma,’ the taller of the two replied, ‘this was a great 
one. And like a great one he died.’ 

‘ Alone he sat when we found him,’ continued Alodu, ‘ where 
the Megako land touches the land of Korapi. And he looked at us 
with no fear in his eyes so that the strength went out of us and we 
could not strike.’ 

Iakoma grunted impatiently. 

‘He spoke,’ added Nemai. ‘ And his words were like the cold 
wind that comes down from the great hills when the sun is down. 
He called us fools and dogs, and bade us do our work. But we 
could not, for we feared his eyes.’ 

‘Where was his young man?’ asked Iakoma. 

‘Him we saw not,’ answered Alodu. ‘For Kori had sent him 
away that he might bear the tale of the killing to Gummani.’ 

Takoma spat savagely. 

‘And when he saw that we feared his eyes,’ continued Alodu, 
‘he called us women, and bade us return and send men in our place. 
And then we were angry; but our anger was not strong, for still 
he looked at us without fear.’ . 

‘Then he laughed a little,’ added Nemai, ‘ and he bade us say 
to you, Iakoma, that Gummani will surely pay you. And he turned 
from us and bade us strike. So together we struck with our spears. 
And when he was fallen down we took his head from him, and it is 
here.’ 

Takoma took the severed head, shrunken and pitiful, and carried 
it across the open space to the hut. And as he hung it almost 
reverently beside the tabu-sign he seemed to hear again Kori’s last 
words to him before he left Megako: ‘.. . soon you will know 
that Gummani is strong and wise; and—that he can punish.’ 

He shook himself like a dog arising from sleep. ‘ Yet Gummani’s 
strength could not save you, Kori,’ he muttered; and strode 
savagely away into the forest. 


For many days Iakoma lived aloof from his people ; wandering 
restlessly over the forest-clad mountains ; brooding savagely beside 
the foaming rivers. The death of his wife was like an open sore ; 
and the pain of it fed his resentment of the white Government’s 
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assumption of power. His brain was clouded by a hatred which 
craved physical expression. And to his hatred of all men and 


8 
things, but chiefly of the Government to which he attributed, quite k 
illogically, the whole of his troubles, was added a form of remorse u 
which drove him relentlessly here and there, breasting the steepest \ 
of the craggy hillsides, fighting his way across foaming torrents; fi 
shouting his defiance of the jungle spirits as he hammered insanely l 


with his stone-headed club at the resounding buttresses of giant 
trees; defying the evil spirits of night by wrestling madly with 
huge boulders which he sent crashing thunderously down the 
precipitous slopes. 

In Megako they shook their heads when they heard him. They 
kept their night-fires brighter than usual, and saw to it that their 
ill-conditioned dogs were safely shut into the houses with them. 
For it is well known that the mountain spirits, so malicious towards 
men, fear fire; and keep clear of even the most diseased of half- 
starved curs. 

And when Iakoma visited his village, his people were careful 
to separate from him before sunset. And he would sit alone, cross- 
legged on the verandah of the house that only he might enter, 
talking quietly to the skull of old Kori, and taunting it with the 
long-delayed vengeance of the white Government. 

And the skull, cleaned to stark whiteness by hungry ants, seemed 
to speak in answer to his mockery. His eyes widened as he seemed to 
hear the quavering old voice: ‘ ...soon.. . they will punish.’ 
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It was a month after the death of Kori that Iakoma stood idly 
looking down from the village across the grassy plateau to the cool 
forest. A white man was emerging from the jungle, climbing swiftly 
towards where he stood. Following him came a long line of sweating 
carriers, native police interspersed among them with rifles glinting 
and scarlet sashes setting off the dark blue of their uniforms. And 
he was still staring when the procession brushed past him and 
occupied the village. He saw the carriers drop their loads and sit 
on them, while the police gathered in a group apart, and the white 
officer mounted to the verandah of the forbidden house, glancing 
curiously at the bleached skull as he passed beneath it. 

Still held motionless by the strangeness of it, Iakoma watched 
the intruders settle down. Police swags were piled on the verandahs 
of the huts; fires were lighted, and the white officer’s belongings 
stacked neatly on the floor of his hut. 
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Iakoma’s surprise gave way to slowly-rising anger tinged by a 
sense of exultation. Here was Gummani; a man with arms and 
legs of a lighter colour than his own, but similar in their shapes and 
uses; Gummani, whom he had never seen until now, but whose 
very name he hated, and whose existence he had resented from the 
first dawn of his boyish understanding. Gummani, who had care- 
lessly sent him medicine too late for Aneia’s great need ; Gummani, 
who dared to make laws for the mountain people; laws to which 
nearly all men bowed, but which he would never obey. And this 
Gummani sat like a master, defiling by his presence the house sacred 
to the spirit of Aneia ; looking with amused curiosity at old Kori’s 
fleshless skull and the death-Taravatu which hung beside it. 

He turned to Nemai who stood near him, staring with open 
mouth. 

‘The white man is mine, Nemai,’ he whispered. ‘ Let all our 
young men stand ready. A spear for each of the police people. 
And when I strike, let them kill.’ 

Nemai nodded and moved away. 

Iakoma felt excitement rising in hot waves to his brain so that 
his flesh tingled with the intensity of it. Slowly he moved forward, 
his throat dry and pulses racing ; his eyes fixed on the hated figure 
sitting carelessly behind the camp-table. His hands were empty, 
but he knew where to find a weapon. He could see it; a long 
slender dagger made from a cassowary’s shank, stuck into the wall 
of the hut near the white man’s shoulder. 

He shook his head to dispel the red mist before his eyes and 
stole carefully on towards the hut. The police laughed as he passed 
them, and he realised that his knees were trembling. So, they 
thought him afraid? Soon they would understand. Only the old 
corporal watched him unsmiling, his shrewd eyes intent. And this 
too was good ; for watching him the shrewd eyes would not note the 
groups of spearmen, already gathering silently within striking 
distance. 

Slowly, slowly he mounted the inclined pole and set his foot on 
the edge of the verandah. He stood for a moment looking at his 
victim, who looked back at him with steady, friendly eyes. Iakoma 
forced his stiff lips to a grin and noted the spot, at the base of the 
neck, just behind the collar-bone, where his first blow must fall. 

A slow step forward while he muttered an incoherent reply to 
the white man’s question. He could almost reach his weapon now. 
Two more short steps would suffice ; a swift blow, and there would 
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be another head to hang beside Kori’s ; and still the white man sat 
smiling at him with friendly eyes. Another careful step—then, 
hurling himself forward, his right hand flashed out, snatched the 
dagger and swept it upwards. 

A flame of triumph thrilled through him as his muscles grew tense 
for the downward stroke. He knew that his aim was true ; that the 
slow-moving white man could not escape. He saw his victim’s eyes 





harden suddenly, and opened his mouth for a cry of triumph, . 


It was at this moment that the watchful corporal squeezed the 
trigger of his rifle. The bullet took Iakoma through the lungs, 
just below the heart, and dropped him, a crumpled heap, on the 
floor of the hut. 

He felt no pain; only a sudden numbing of muscles and a vague 
surprise at the sight of the rich blood coughed up by his labouring 
lungs. He saw the white officer bending over him; the police 
crowding round. Sight failed rapidly till he was shrouded in a 
cloud of black darkness. A roar of mingled sounds throbbed in his 
ears; shouting voices, running feet. He heard the white man’s 
orders, calm and clear, and a babel of frenzied cries from his own 
people. These also blended, became one sound, and faded. Old 
Kori’s voice, thin and high-pitched, dominated the dying tumult 
till it alone was audible. More and more faintly came the familiar 
words: ‘Gummani is strong... and... can punish... can 
punish.’ 

Then that, too, quavered into silence. 
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ENOUGH. 


Ir is enough, I think, for you and me, 
To be content to hear and touch and see; 


Why should we worry about Mind and Soul, 
Of lost beginnings and yet. vaguer goal ; 


Just waves of fog that boom, then fade away 
As surely as will fade a summer day ; 


Presumptuous things that sound so proud and grand, 
But which, at last, we never understand ? 


And why be mazed by all that subtleness 
Which wise fools blab but we can only guess, 


Or try to catch some dim elusive wraith, 
Or squander ease to manufacture faith ? 


Why should we question all this how and why, 
When there are sky-larks piping in the sky ; 


When there are all the changing lights of dawn 
To watch, and night-laid dew upon the lawn; 


When there are linnets singing down the lane, 
And haunting earthy scents that follow rain ; 


When there are mountains pitched in jagged lines, 
And sleepy hillsides furred with tiny vines ; 


When there are laughing rivers, shadow-spun, 
Which speed to seas beyond the setting sun ; 


When you are lovelier than all of these, 
And I can kiss you under apple-trees ? 


A. R. UBSDELL, 














A TRIUMPH AND A TRAGEDY. 
BY W. H. FLINN. 


Bors the triumph and the tragedy had the same setting: a river 
in the south of Ireland which in this particular stretch is as good 
for brown trout as it is for salmon; an unusual combination, but 
a very fortunate one for the fisherman whose leave at home must 
be arranged months ahead, with an eye to the ‘ exigencies of the 
Service ’ as well as to sport. For him there is no sudden packing 
up of ready gear on the arrival of a telegram to say that the water 
is in order or the ‘ fly’ is up; he must take his river as he finds it 
and remember the successes in the dark hour of misfortune. 

The river runs from north to south through a fat and fertile 
valley now famous for its cattle but once, as the ruined mills 
testify, no less prosperous with corn. To the remains of the weirs 
at those mills we owe some of the diversity of pool and stream 
that makes the river a joy to fish in any conditions ; to the richness 
of its bed we owe the magnificence of its trout that credibly reach 
six pounds and by rumour ten, and the annual rise of multitudes 
of mayfly. Withal the salmon that takes your bait in the heavy 
spring water may be the forty-pounder that each of us hopes will 
crown his fishing life. Deep, slow pools alternate with flashing 
fords and swift streams flowing over smooth weed-garlanded 
boulders where those trout that are for ever it seems bulging after 
nymphs tantalise the unskilled in ‘ minor tactics.’ Banks a foot 
or so above the water, free of bushes and other obstructions to 
casting, follow swampy places where deep wading on an uncertain 
muddy bottom adds thrill and difficulty, or heavily bushed pre- 
cipices of ten feet and more not only defeat the most adept Spey- 
caster but make gaffing (which you should preferably do yourself) 
a risk to limb and tackle. 

Let the scene be laid then for the triumph, for in defiance of the 
laws of artless fiction it preceded the tragedy. The Mayfly had 
come and gone and small toll of two- and three-pounders had been 
taken with the spent gnat; blue-winged olive and sedge had 
succeeded, and then, when a month of drought had staled the 
water and caused two weeds to grow luxuriantly where one should 
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have had but precarious hold, the rain came. For ten days it 
rained and the waters covered the fields. Trout were caught 
inside palings that normally stood fifteen feet from the water’s edge, 
but with the waning of the flood and the change from yellow to brown 
and then to amber no welcome pull came to spinner or salmon fly. 

As one cloudless day succeeded another, and the finest June 
flood for many years seemed to have failed of its purpose, the 
fisherman grew despondent. On one such morning, towards the 
end of the month, he waded in at the foot of a long ford determined, 
though seeing no rise, to fish it up carefully, though not hopefully, 
with dry-fly for trout. He had scarcely started when, out of the 
corner of his eye, he saw, near the opposite bank and below him, 
a splash. To his experienced intuition the splash meant only one 
thing, a grilse, and he waded on to the head of the ford, thinking 
less of the trout he intended to catch but did not, and more of that 
half-seen, half-imagined splash. Being wise, he was provided with 
a few bedraggled summer salmon flies, among them a tiny Lemon- 
Grey, and this he tied to his two and a half yard stout to three-z 
cast. The rod, a nine-foot split cane, had dealt with large trout 
in its day and he had ample confidence in it. Cast by cast he 
fished down the ford, meeting odd trout fingerlings who are always 
greedy to the point of suicide, until he got near to where he thought 
the grilse had showed. A cast below, and the pull came; five 
minutes of frantic struggle, and the fish, five pounds of lilac and 
silver, with the sea-lice on him, was in the net. 

A real summer run of big fish and small would be phenomenal 
and almost incredible, but the omens were good and he made a 
swift journey to the house for a stronger cast and larger flies; but 
not yet, lest the gods be angered, for gaff and larger rod. In the 
afternoon he hooked and netted, still standing at the tail of the 
ford, a small salmon of eight pounds. Getting out on to the bank, 
a steep one five feet above the water-level, he cast far out so that 
the fly would search below a hidden stone which always, he knew, 
offered refuge to a travelling ‘fish.’ (A ‘fish’ in Ireland means 
only a salmon.) The fish duly rose, but there was no pull, and 
the second cast brought no answer. The third, after a change of 
fly, hooked him well and truly, and for fifteen minutes there was 
sound and fury in the pool before the salmon was quiet enough 
to permit of thought of ways and means of landing. The net, a 
large one, but looking ludicrously inadequate, by leaning down 
precariously over the water could be and was got over his tail. 
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Twice the fish fell out of it, yet the muttered invocation was heard, 

and the hook held. Finally, coiling one foot round a root, the 
fisher got the thumb and finger of his right hand in the gills and 
hauled up a twelve-pounder. As he hauled, the hook hold gave 
way and the fly dropped out. Two more were lost that evening, 
one by breaking and one by mischance. 

Heavy rain came on at night, and next day a drizzle and a 
south-west air seemed to justify a serious effort, a twelve-foot 
steel-centred rod and a large net; but not yet a gaff, for the gods 
must still be propitiated. By nine o’clock one grilse of four and 
a half pounds was landed and one lost. Nothing happened until 
the afternoon but half-hearted plucks at a succession of flies from 
No. 2 to 8; but about four that sudden change occurred that every 
salmon fisher knows, and three fish, ten, eight, and eleven and a 
half pounds succumbed in quick succession and without incident 
to a Black Doctor. As evening drew on a change was made to a 
larger Lemon Grey and then, as if in warning of approaching dis- 
aster, came a heavy pull. Up and down the salmon raged ; three 
times he leaped clear of the river and three times he came under 
the rod point, only to gain respite and gather strength for another 
rush. After about ten minutes he gave up and was towed in to 
where the fisher’s companion perched insecurely on a narrow, 
muddy shelf under the high bank. Her face, when she looked 
up, was eloquent of distress and failure, for the whole of the salmon 
could by no means fit into the net. In the end she got it fairly 
under him and, on the exhortation of the fisher, heaved. A sickening 
crack, and the shaft appeared over her head minus net and salmon ; 
the screw had broken in the ferrule. Undaunted, she bent down, 
somehow grabbed fish and net and dragged them and herself, by 
this time rather damp, to safety. That salmon was a generous 
seventeen pounds. 

Now comes the last act. The rain of the preceding night had 
begun to take effect and the river had become darker and some- 
what higher. The fisher went home for a spinning rod, and returned 
alone as the shadows were lengthening. The drizzle had ceased 
and the air was still and soft. This time he had (anathema to all 
honest gillies) a telescopic gaff—the kind that does not turn round 
in the hand—a hundred and twenty yards of new spinning line, 
wire traces and in fact the whole panoply of salmon fishing on a 
grand scale. To the completeness of his preparations he ascribes 
the subsequent disaster. 
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Searching diligently, foot by foot, with a three-inch Devon he 
worked his way down to where, in the spring, there was a famous 
lic. No pull rewarded him, so he reeled up to about ten yards of 
line and walked slowly up again, dragging after him the bait, a 
rite always faithfully observed (but usually without result) at 
the close of a day’s spinning. About half-way up he became aware 
of a drag and then of the slow ticking of the reel as line was pulled 
off. This was no weed or snag. He stopped, tightened, and felt 
a weight, a force rather, irresistible, majestic, straining towards 
the other shore. No pressure could stop it and it seemed as though 
whatever it was would go on until it stranded. It did not, for 
suddenly the strain ceased and a frantic winding in kept pace with 
an equally deliberate move in the reverse direction and upstream. 
This ended about five yards from the near bank and the fish pro- 
ceeded to swim slowly up and down and round and round. At 
no time could his movements be controlled or hastened, however 
much side strain, and it was a lot, that was applied. Nor could 
the fish be got up from the depths to which he had bored. 

By this time evening had turned to dusk and it had become 
cloudy again. When first the fisher had courage to look at his 
wrist-watch it showed 8.20 ‘ old time,’ that is 9.20 p.m. summer 
time ; he estimated that by then he had had the fish on for about 

a quarter of an hour. Twilight gave place to darkness and if there 
was & moon it was obscured by the gathering cloud. The air was 
almost uncannily still, with no sound but an occasional call from 
a corncrake in a distant meadow, or a remote curlew. All this time 
the fish had vouchsafed no glimpse of himself, and the fisher began 
to fear that he was not the monster he seemed to be but a small 
one foul-hooked. Once before that had happened to him at night- 
fall, and the adventures of himself and a nine-pounder hooked 
firmly by the base of the dorsal fin while he plunged over rapids 
are an epic to themselves. But this time his fear was groundless, 
for on his next journey downstream the salmon came close inshore 
and, though the form was shadowy and the moment brief, it was 
enough to reveal something larger than he had ever seen outside 
a glass case, large enough, indeed, to be the model for that which 
caused Mr. Punch to exclaim, ‘The man who caught that fish is a 

—liar!’ But he was swimming on an even keel, still unhurried 

and untired, and so he continued, never giving a chance for the 


No help could be got, and the time wore on to half-past ten, 
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by which it was quite dark. Still they went up and down in 
company, but at a distance ; no sudden jerk could goad the salmon 
into liveliness, the strong silk line held against any strain that 
made much more than a semicircle of the eleven-foot steel-centred 
‘Murdoch.’ By this time left wrist, thigh (where the butt pressed), 
and winding fingers were cramped and sore; an awful craving 
for tobacco gave place to a heroic thirst, but neither could be 
assauged, for a pipe cannot be filled and lit while a large salmon 
is towing you about, and he had no cigarettes, nor can a flask be 
reached if it is in a bag half a mile away. 

At 11.15 p.m. or thereabouts there was noticed a slight quick- 
ening of the pace, and hope rose high again when there was a swirl 
like a small maelstrom as the salmon turned. A few heavy plunges, 
a few heavy tugs, and then the worst happened: he dived to the 
bottom and there sat immovable. Stones thrown at the place 
where he seemed to be, tapping the reel, handlining even, had no 
effect, and at last, in his extremity, the angler pulled. Something 
gave, and back came the frayed line: that was all. 

What could he do? It was nearly midnight. He was worm 
out. A wife would be anxious and would not know where to look 
for him; he could not tell whether the line was round a stone or 
not. Sadly, silently, with hands still awkwardly trembling, he 
packed up. Three days later there was found, stranded upon a 
sandbank two miles or so lower down, a dead salmon with a large 
fresh gash in one shoulder (the work of pike or otter). He weighed 
sixty-three and a half pounds, and in his mouth, attached to a 
length of single wire trace, was a three-inch Devon. 





Note.—Mr. Eric Hardy asks us to state that in the article 
‘Watching England’s Rare Birds,’ in the February issue, it was 
not intended to refer to the records of Mr. C. H. Gowland, who 
carefully protected a pair of honey-buzzards in recent years and 
which successfully hatched and reared their broods. Nor was the 
kite shot by Mr. Nethersole Thompson, who showed eggs in London. 
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HARK BACK! VII. 
THE EBB TIDE. 
BY WILFRID JELF. 


DistInTEGRATION! That was the word for which my semi-coma- 
tose brain had been searching all morning. The sun was higher 
in the heaven now, the road was hotter, and everyone was choking 
with dust as we rode along among fragments of formations drifting 
vaguely along in the supposed direction of Paris. Here were 
the battered units which by the purest mischance had borne the 
brunt of the enemy’s onslaught both at Mons and at Le Cateau. 

Disintegration. Four days’ grime lay pasted over the sweat 
on strained, expressionless faces while open jackets and dangling 
equipment eloquently foreshadowed the logical sequel of demoralisa- 
tion. The symptom had indeed already manifested itself in a 
reckless discarding of outfit. 

Such was the condition we found when sent over to investigate 
and, if possible, give help. 

Here and there a company would still be bravely holding 
together, subconsciously bound by the fetters of march discipline ; 
but behind again there would follow a trail of light-headed warriors 
in twos and threes, mumbling incoherencies as they tottered on 
nursing all the while that one great grievance of Retreat. Aye! 
There was the rub on that twenty-seventh grilling day of August : 
for when all’s said and done, if Retreat to the foreign mind spells 
the beginning of the end, for the hard-headed Briton it is but 
the start of things and the sting in the tail has made his country’s 
history as often as the punch in his straight left. They had 
fought a battle at Mons and another at Le Cateau. As far as they 
could see they had won them both. Then why not turn and 
knock the enemy out? There lay the secret of these breaking 
hearts. 

Was this to be the end, then? Were these really the dying 
hours of an age-long era of victory and empire building? Could 
this be the army which had crossed the Channel two short weeks 
ago—the most perfectly trained product of modern military skill 
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and thought ? These the faultlessly turned-out battalions which 
had marched briskly out of Aldershot and kindred stations through 
streets lined with cheering citizens swelling with pride of national 
possession ? 

What could be done to straighten things out? That was the 
problem confronting us. The trouble was patently due to loss 
of cohesion between staffs and formations after the piecemeal with- 
drawal from Le Cateau during the night. No one appeared to 
have knowledge of the general situation elsewhere. No informa- 
tion penetrated the hopeless fog of war. Not even G.H.Q. were 
exempt from the general paralysis to which lack of communica- 
tion from our allies had reduced the conduct of operations. Con- 
sequent difficulties passed on in proportion to Divisions and Brigades 
until it reached the fighting units in their devastating efforts to 
reorganise and assemble their integral parts which the stress of 
battle had broken up and the retirement by night had aggravated. 
Companies, sections, platoons were lost to one another and no 
one could say what lay behind on the field of battle. Finally, 
all available maps referred to the advance on Berlin and none 
to the retreat to Paris, the latter having been packed in the trans- 
port which had been sent back in that direction some nights ago. 

A battalion commander, harassed to distraction and riding at 
the rear of his attenuated companies, passed us. He appeared 
not to hear our offer of help and stared at us, cursing his adjutant 
as he went. 

Stragglers from other units were shuffling along discontentedly 
among the broken ranks—odd scraps of wreckage cast up in the 
froth and spume of battle, men who made no disguise of their 
disgust at finding themselves in a strange regiment for which they 
had no love: men who pined to recover their own and whose 
own was not. In a gap of a hundred yards there passed a lonely 
figure toiling pitifully by, tacking now this way, now that: a 
young officer of fine physique and obviously shattered nerve, hold- 
ing on grimly to the pure instinct of tradition. His eyes were 
on the ground while his lips moved in earnest conversation with 
himself. Round his neck hung his boots. We invited him to 
rest. for a few minutes, but the boy looked straight through us 
and stumbled on with bare and bleeding feet. 

There followed a limbered cart with men holding on to every 
strap and buckle. Fifty yards more and a heroic old machine- 
gun mule plugged stoically by, pulling behind him three men of 
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his detachment. Another hundred yards and the six-horse team 
of a stray artillery ammunition wagon hove into view. Infantry- 
men rode on the off-side horses while the limber and wagon body 
resembled a gipsy caravan with the rifles of men in the last 
stage of fatigue poking out in all directions. 

Overhead came the hum of a well-tuned engine and in a clear 
sky an aeroplane with two bold black crosses painted under its 
wings flew low and deliberately down the whole length of road. 
Men fired at it listlessly and in due course it turned away and 
made for home. The observer could have missed no detail and 
the enemy would know all in a few minutes now. Only one word 
would be needed to describe what he had seen on the roads below 
him. Would they be able to take advantage of it, or were they 
too down and out ? 

And still the tide of battered perseverance rolled on. Some 
of this flood presented little short of eccentricities. Here a private 
soldier of cheerful but determined demeanour, the light of whose 
intelligence had clearly been extinguished, struggled on. There 
was method in his madness for all that. He had discarded what 
he considered to be unnecessary paraphernalia, though his water- 
bottle hung round his neck, and he carried a kitchen chair. With 
this in his hands he was making rapid bursts of progress of a few 
hundred yards at a time, then sitting down to await the arrival 
of his comrades. It lent to the drama the relief of burlesque of 
which the author was sublimely unconscious and to which his 
companions had apparently become accustomed, for none showed 
the faintest interest in his extravaganza. 

I pulled out my field-glasses and carefully scanned the horizon. 
A mounted man was crossing the skyline of the high ground to 
the west and was riding down towards us. I thought I recog- 
nised a comrade from Cavalry Division Headquarters and cantered 
over to meet him, to find I was not mistaken. It was Bob Leny 
of the Sixteenth. 

When I got to him I said I’d never been so glad to see any- 
one in my life and I asked him whether he was sane, or, like every- 
one else on our road, stark, staring mad ? 

The Lancer smiled sourly. 

‘I believe I’m still sane,’ he was saying, ‘ but how long I shall 
remain so I shouldn’t like to say! What have you got to tell 
me about things on this side ?’ 

I pointed down the road and told him of the general condi- 
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tion of the retreating columns. We had been trying to form some 
sort of rearguard, I said, but the utter exhaustion of the men after 
their ‘heroic marching and fighting of the last four days made 
it impossible to co-ordinate any sort of stable force. The spirit 
was willing enough, but the physical strength was used up. The 
whole thing was a gift for the first German cavalry squadron that 
could muster a trot and push on. Was our own cavalry covering 
us, I asked ? 

‘Yes, our cavalry is doing all it can,’ he answered, ‘ but of 
course the whole army is marching on an enormous front and there 
are inevitable gaps—one of them unfortunately behind this division. 
But we shall get that covered soon.’ 

We dismounted. He pulled his book out of his haversack, 
‘I want you to take this message down,’ he said. ‘I have been 
told to dictate it to everyone I meet who can act on it.’ 

And the following order was then dictated : 


‘Second Corps Commander has assumed command of all troops 
in the vicinity including those of the Cavalry Division. He under- 
stands you are out of touch with the rest of the Division. You 
will therefore until further orders act on the following instructions. 

‘ Your first duty is the protection of the rear of the Corps (and 
especially the Fifth Divisional Columns) retiring by the Maretz- 
St. Quentin-Ollezy road. The Corps will endeavour finally to re- 
organise behind the line of the Somme Canal between Ollezy and 
Offoy. It may not reach that line until the 29th inst. or even 
later. 

‘ Your second mission is to give the Corps Commander informa- 
tion as to the state of affairs in rear of the Corps (and especially 
in rear of the Fifth Divisional columns). 

‘(a) Is there any formed infantry rearguard ? 

‘(b) Has the rearguard got guns ? 

‘(c) Position of the rear of the column at various times. 

‘(d) Any abandoned transport and guns?’... 


Bob Leny climbed wearily back into his saddle. 

‘Well, good-bye, old boy,’ he said. ‘I must be going back. 
I know you'll do anything that can be done on this side, but it’s 
all pretty grim!’ 

‘It’s damned grim, Bob!’ I answered, as I turned back to- 
wards that hateful road, ‘and what’s more it’s devilish difficult 
to give any help. Good-bye. Good luck.’ 
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I rode slowly down the incline and as I did so I noticed that 
in my absence a field battery had occupied a tight little position 
half a mile east of the road, from which it could cover the final 
remnants of the retirement now hobbling in. The last dregs of 
all appeared to be a body of infantry which constituted a small 
would-be rearguard. Crossing the road on the way to visiting 
the battery I waited for this party to come up and spoke to the 
Major riding at its head. 

‘I’ve got a Corps order here,’ I said, ‘ calling upon everyone 
in a condition to do so to form a rearguard at all costs in order 
to give the main body time to cross the canal and consolidate a 
position on the other side. Can you deploy your company and 
hold on here with the battery for a couple of hours or so?’ 

The Major gave me a vacant stare. 

‘This isn’t a company,’ he answered, and I noticed that his 
words were running into one another in the incoherence of exhaus- 
tion, ‘it’s a battalion. We lost the rest yesterday at Le Cateau. 
Of course we’re ready to do anything we possibly can, but we’re 
beat, beat to the wide. The men are practically done in. When 
I stopped them for a rest two miles back it took us half an hour 
to wake them up and get them on the road again. IfI stop them 
here now and occupy the position they’ll be asleep in under a minute 
and I shall never get them back on their feet. As a matter of 
fact we’re the last troops on the road and the enemy isn’t fer behind 
us. Really all we can expect the men to do is to keep plugging on 
and turn round to fight where we stand if they come up with us. 
It’s our only chance of further usefulness.’ 

I agreed. At the moment this was no fighting material and 
the so-called battalion with two officers and one sergeant-major 
staggered on after the others. We watched them go and then 
trode over to the battery, which I found commanded by a rare 
old friend. There he stood, as cool as a cucumber, behind his 
six guns beautifully aligned and cleverly concealed, with his de- 
tachments drilling and serving them as if they were at practice 
camp on The Plain at home. 

‘ Battery’s still going strong, I see, Sydney, in spite of Arma- 
geddon !’ I couldn’t help saying as I rode up to him. ‘ Are you 
all right ? ’ 

He turned to us with a smile which would have done credit 
to Cyril Maude in The Second-in-Command. 

‘Yes, I think so—at least, as all right as a gunner can expect 
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to be with nothing between the enemy’s cavalry and his six per- 
fectly good guns! No one seems to be able to stay with us here 
to hold the position, so at the moment I’m trying to make up 
my mind whether to have a little battle all to ourselves or play 
for diplomacy and wait and see.’ 

He was looking through his glasses at the ridge a mile and 
a half to the north. I pulled out my own and scanned the sky- 
line in the same direction. Over the top of the ridge, bit by bit, 
heads, shoulders, horses were appearing. Lances were standing 
out as a challenge against the sky and the flat-topped helmets 
were unmistakable in their significance. The Uhlans of the 
advanced guard were here ! 

We all turned and looked instinctively down the road behind 
us. That last so-called battalion had just cleared the shoulder 
of the hill. Two minutes earlier and they would have been seen 
by the enemy. But the Uhlans were dismounting now and some 
of them were walking down into the oat-field below, returning 
with corn-stooks on their backs to the horses on the top of the 
rise. Others were busy driving pegs into the ground. 

‘By Gad, they’re putting down picketing lines!’ cried the 
battery commander in great excitement: ‘I wonder whether 
they’re dossing down for the night. We shall get the Division 
safely across yet; and even if they’re only making a midday 
halt it’ll be all to the good for our infantry. I shan’t open fire 
now. Wait and see, or let sleeping dogs lie, says the diplomat, 
at any rate while we appear to be providing the entire rearguard 
for the British Army.’ 

As he was speaking a gunner look-out man came running 
down the hill. 

‘They’re sending out patrols, sir!’ he called, ‘and there’s 
eight troopers riding straight for us up the forward slope of the 
position.’ 

‘Six gunners with rifles!’ shouted the battery commander, 
doubling forward to the crest after handing a spare one over 
to me. 

Knight, that gallant Captain of Carbineers, who had dropped 
from the skies as my ally during the morning, ran up behind 
him. A minute later we three were gathered behind a barn 
while the rifle party were being assembled. 

‘ Now crawl forward, everybody, into the cabbages,’ said the 
battery commander, ‘ and reserve your fire until the last possible 
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moment. We're none of us Bisley marksmen. Are you all 


ready ? Go!’ 

And we wriggled forward into the cabbage-field. As the 
patrol started riding up the slope I took careful stock of them. 
I found myself wondering how many of them had deserted desks 
and office stools to come back from the Reserve to this kind of 
thing: which of them would have a wife and children thinking 
about them at this moment of their peril: and how many of the 
eight had about two minutes left to live. They were riding stolidly 
knee to knee at a slow walk with no eyes or ears about them and 
talking as they came, a veritable object lesson in how not to carry 
out a reconnaissance. They were big heavy-looking men and 
their horses were not up to their marching-order weight. 

The party in the cabbage-field could now raise their heads, 
for the patrol had momentarily disappeared on to dead ground 
and was out of sight. When it next appeared it would be a hun- 
dred yards and no more in front of our rifle muzzles. 

But fate, in the shape of our Carbineer Captain’s groom, came 
down on the side of the eight Uhlans. In vain the order to with- 
hold fire to the last. The groom had heard no such instructions, 
but was none the less a desperate enthusiast for the rifle and a 
stout believer in his own prowess as a marksman. Having tied 
up his horses behind the barn he had selected his own vantage- 
point to his own satisfaction and posted himself well away from 
the rest of us and to a flank. From this point he was able to 
view the patrol all the way and, the sight of his target having 
become too much for his feelings at the precise moment when it 
was out of view to everyone else, he drew a bead on the non- 
commissioned officer in charge of the party at four hundred yards 
and missed. In a flash the patrol wheeled and galloped back 
the way it had come, but swung to the right before we could see 
it again. By this time our range was short and the bullets 
kicked up dust spots well in their wake. Nevertheless, one of 
their party appeared to be in difficulties and was riding out wide 
of the rest. Either he or his horse had been hit. 

‘ Mark that bird!’ shouted the Carbineer, ‘ he’s going to tower.’ 

But he didn’t. Slowly he made his way up the opposite slopes 
in the direction of their starting-point where his comrades preceded 
him. 

‘Fat lot of information those fellows can give their squadron 
leader!’ jeered Knight, full of scorn. ‘Thank God our patrols 
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don’t do their work like that. Fancy going back without having 
made some attempt to reconnoitre us. Damn that groom of 
mine. Spoilt the whole show.’ 

For the next quarter of an hour we watched those Uhlan 
squadrons anxiously. Would they, or would they not, come on 
and find out what we really consisted of ? The battery had no- 
thing but itself to rely on for protection in case of sudden cavalry 
action demanding a rapid withdrawal. Still, the bluff had not 
been called, and as far as the enemy knew a rearguard held the 
position. 

But the German was in no mood for further exertion. He 
had tasted of the sweets of well-deserved rest and, after all, had 
as much right to exhaustion as we had! Horses’ heads were 
down to the plunder of the corn-stooks: cookhouse fires were 
burning brightly, and the Emperor’s dead-tired cavalry had bedded 
down on golden paillasses from the oat-fields. 

‘ Of course he’s as worn out as we are, and he has every reason 
to be,’ said the Battery Commander with infinite relief. ‘ He’s 
been three times as far since he crossed his frontier. Anyhow 
he doesn’t mean to move again yet awhile. Cook dinners!’ he 
shouted as we walked down to the battery position. 

And while those squadrons were snoring in the noontide sun, 
there lay at their mercy two miles farther south that famous 
old-world town of St. Quentin in which chaos and demoralisation 
at length held sway. 

But again—at that same moment the God of battles had de- 
creed that Wilhelm II should lose the war, and the mind of the 
Great German Commander, Von Kluck, was turned to madness 
for a wild-goose chase far away to the west. 

To the west accordingly they went ! 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT. 
BY NUGENT BARKER. 


Towarps three o’clock on a hot August afternoon, a tall and rather 
studious-looking man emerged from a side street and began to walk 
unhurriedly along the main thoroughfare amidst the noise of the 
traffic. People frequently knocked against him, and he lifted 
apologetic eyes from the pavement. 

When he discovered that he was about to enter the Public 
Library, a bitter smile leapt into his face, and he stood still for a 
moment, staring at the two sunny spots on his shoes. Force of 
habit had guided him here, half-way up the library steps; the 
destination that he had contemplated was a hundred yards farther 
along the high-road. 

He found himself standing at the barrier where books are 
returned and fines are paid. The thick-lipped, familiar face of 
the young woman smiled at him, and he felt comforted ; smiling 
back quickly, he said to her: ‘I haven’t come to return a book, 
but to borrow one,’ and for more than an hour afterwards he was 
browsing amongst books. 

At first he strolled beside the shelves of fiction. Austen, Balzac, 
Chekhov, Conrad, Flaubert . . . the names recalled to him very 
vividly, on this hot afternoon when every minute seemed an hour 
and all his mind was waiting in suspense, characters and scenes 
that had filled him with pleasure and a promise that he would 
enjoy them again; sometimes he touched a book impulsively with 
his thin fingers; but not until he reached Gautier did he take a 
volume down, and then, standing back from the shelves, he read, 
for the sixth or seventh time in his life, the description of the old 
house in Captain Fracasse. The wildness of the picture fitted his 
mood. He heard once more the croaking of frogs in the drive. 
He saw again the red-tiled roof with its leprous patches, the rifts 
through which the bats were flying, the broken shutters, the statued 
grotto in the garden of weeds. Yet after a while he drifted back 
along the library shelves; refreshed his heart with the names of 
Singapore, Makassar, and Carimata; listened to Freya Nelson 
(or Nielsen) playing fierce love music in one of the Seven Isles, 
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His mood for whatever book he was reading never lasted for 
long. Soon he wanted another atmosphere, another author—and 
he chose them deliberately. Deserting Conrad, he searched for 
the mountainous landscape in Chekhov’s Duel. The characters 
were at a picnic in the shadows of evening. Scattered stones lay 
in the meadow, convenient for sitting on; a rug was spread on the 
ground, and a fire was burning. On all sides, the mountains rose 
up into the sky. They were a solid frame that seemed to hold 
the jerky, tenuous nerves of the picnic-party together. 

The Lending Department was large and cool; beyond its 
western windows a garden glittered in the sun. The quiet man 
wandered from book to book. There had been times when his 
thoughts ran on murders and thefts and strange, death-dealing 
inventions ; there were nights when the grim art of the detective 
story had soothed him and sent him to sleep soundly. Such tales 
he now began to sample, turning the thick leaves to and fro, reading 
the propitious names of the chapters. Yet all the while, there 
stood on his face a look of distress, even a fleck of horror. 

From fiction he turned to the ‘ non-fiction’ shelves, and his 
pale hand, shining in sunlight, took down a copy of H. B. Irving’s 
Book of Remarkable Criminals. Once it had been in his mind to 
produce such a book, or to write of a man like the Reverend Selby 
Watson, who murdered his wife on a Sunday evening from an access 
of melancholia. Here, too, was Dr. Castaing, looking more like a 
priest than a doctor, with his long face and regular features, hair 
brushed back from the forehead, and downcast eyes. The reader 
looked up, and saw on the shelf above, The Story of the English 
Cardinals ; and he studied the clerical faces carefully, hiding the 
mouth or the eyes with his thin hand. 

Biography held him for a long time. He read of musicians, 
of artists, of inventors, of explorers; until there came to him at 
last an overwhelming desire for maps and geography, for books of 
travel, especially for the innermost meadows of England and for 
descriptions of those counties that he had never seen. He reached 

‘up for Rutland, and read through a page of its typical scenery ; 

he found and examined a book on the Thames Valley villages, 

staring for long at its illustrations . . . at the oldest bridge, lying 

in low meadows... . 

Turning again to the shelves of fiction, he looked for those novels 
that he had intended to read, and had never read: The Chartreuse 
of Parma, by Stendhal; Turgenev’s Fathers and Children; the 
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Erewhon satires of Samuel Butler ; the stories of Count de Gobineau ; 
and many more. He did not want to take them down and dip 
into them. He merely wished to stare at the titles. Here was 
the second volume of Scarlet and Black; he himself was reading 
the first volume—he had it at home; in certain passages, through 
the subtle turning of a phrase, he had guessed already the terrible 
end. And walking wistfully beside the shelves, he came to Merrick. 
He liked Merrick. Conrad in Quest of his Youth was a favourite 
of his. But the book was out, and, feeling at once—as he stared 
at the place on the shelf where the quest for youth should have 
been—a dryness of mouth, and a bitter taste on his palate that 
made him shiver, he hastened towards the barrier. The young 
woman smiled with her thick lips; her very round glasses caught 
the sunlight, and her eyes were hidden. 

‘No, I’ve not chosen a book,’ he said gravely, and passed out 
into the entrance hall. 

Children ran in from the street with loud cries. They pushed 
against him, and entered the door of the Children’s Department. 
Here on the wall was a marble tablet ; he read out the name ofa | 
former Mayor, and for days afterwards it was ringing in his head. 

He walked up a passage that led to stairs, but he did not know 
where he was walking. In the ill-lighted tunnel he saw a shelf that 
was strongly made and well supported; on it stood huge, bound 
copies of The Times, and each thick volume comprised a year. 
In a spirit of anger he lifted one down, carrying it with surprising 
ease in his two arms; and at a table in the Reading Room he 
turned the yellow pages that had been as white as linen nearly fifty 
years back. He had not seen the announcement before. Had his 
mother kept it ?—had her hands preserved it ?— 


Warrineton-CoomBe.—On August 10th, 1885, at 
41, Durham Street, Fulham, to Mary, wife of R. H. 
Warrington-Coombe—a son. 


At the foot of the library steps, a baby in a perambulator scowled 
at him with its ugly, puckered face. The traffic deafened him and 
the sun blinded him as he pushed his way defiantly through the 
crowd. They were adding a wing to a general store, and he could 
hear the hammers as the workmen erected the scaffolding. When, 
at last, he entered the building that he had first contemplated, his 
knees were shaking, and he felt cold. The Police official, sitting 
at his desk in a bare room that smelt of ink, gazed at the man 
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through blue and benevolent eyes. Then he stared at the hands 
and the tongue, and listened. 

‘My name is John Warrington-Coombe,’ said the man from 
the library. ‘I live in Durham Street. I have lived there all my 
life.’ 

He flicked his tongue over his lips, and the desk shook. 

‘I have come to give myself up,’ he whispered harshly. ‘I 
have murdered my mother.’ 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 


Do you remember how we came through rain 
Out of the leafy woods so wild and wet, 
And stood upon the hillside hand in hand, 
And laughed beneath the rain, till our lips met ? 
Only the whispers of the listening wood, 
Only our laughter and the pattering rain, 
Sounds from the valley, faint and far below, 
Faded away, then sprinkled back again. 


Only these echoes break upon me now, 
Pale ghosts from a lost paradise for fools ; 
Poor fool was I, with rain upon my face, 
Thrilling and laughing by those silver pools. 


To-day the woods are lit with sunshine, yet, 
While roaming them alone . . . my cheeks are wet. 
Vera Gorine THomas. 








my 








THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


Post-Bag Diversions: E. V. Lucas (Methuen, 7s. 6d. n.). 

At the Shrine of St. Charles: E. V. Lucas (Methuen, 5s. n.). 

Pierre de Ronsard, Sonnets pour Helene: Translated by Humbert Wolfe 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 10s, 6d. n.). 

Claude Monet and His Garden : Stephen Gwynn (Country Life, 10s. 6d. n.). 

T. P. O'Connor: Hamilton Fyfe (Allen & Unwin, 16s. n.). 

A Tale of Two Robins: G. J. Renier (Davies, 6s. n.). 

The Child Manuela: Christa Winsloe (Chapman & Hall, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Magnus Merriman: Eric Linklater (Cape, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Bredon and Sons: Neil Bell (Collins, 8s. 6d. n.). 

The Death Ship: B. Traven (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. n.). 


‘ELiciTED’ is an excellent word to use in connection with 
the humorous, serious, and human letters that form Post-Bag 
Diversions. For, if it be true that some authors, whether from a 
feeling of superiority or compelled by the income-tax collector, 
write down to their public, then, other things being equal, it is 
safe to assume that some write up to a private correspondent 
of such distinction and wide sympathies as Mr. E. V. Lucas. How 
otherwise, for instance, are we to account for the almost horrifying 
suspicion that Edgar Wallace may have been a poet by instinct, a 
best-seller by force majeure aroused by reading his comment on 
The Shropshire Lad? Nor is this the only revelatory contribution 
to a collection abounding in intimate, witty, characteristic touches. 
Here is Hilaire Belloc calling Mr. Lucas over the coals for failing 
in ‘the sacred duty of amusing me’ and voicing his indignation 
in sonorous blank verse ; Max Beerbohm insisting that the printers 
shall pay minute attention to the corrections in the manuscript 
of his Lilliputian volume for the Queen’s Doll’s House and anxiously 
demanding a revised proof; Canon Beeching (whose anonymous 
Pages from a Private Diary delighted Cornu readers in 1906 
and 1907) admitting that his symptoms of sanctity returned with 
the Christmas season; Conrad claiming to have encouraged Nor- 
man Douglas to become an author; John Galsworthy, in 1911, 
collecting signatures to a protest against the use of aeroplanes in 
war, in 1918 confessing he had always felt he had not himself 
written that grim story, The First and the Last—a feeling in which 
he was certainly not alone—in 1924 describing A. P. Herbert as 
‘a valuable youth’; Rudyard Kipling refuting the popular belief 
that ‘the lordliest life on earth’ referred to a military career. 
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The two concluding letters are in more senses than one a compli- 
mentary bouquet. The first refers to an ‘E. V. Lucas’ exhibit 
at last year’s Chelsea Rose Show which the grower believed ‘ would 
supersede the K. of K.’ variety ‘as it is firmer and less inclined to 
flop.’ The second, from a horticulturist in New Zealand, describes 
a sweet pea, similarly named, catalogued as ‘ free flowering, with 
large blooms . . . that are a sheer joy in the house . . . absolutely 
reliable and a most popular colour.’ Could any author desire a 
more fragrant or more truthful ‘ blurb’ ? 

It is, too, in the fitness of things that Mr. Lucas, in this centenary 
year, should be the first to pay homage At the Shrine of St. Charles, 
which he does most dutifully and appropriately with a sheaf of 
stray papers gathered into a volume that, like a small-sized, clear- 
voiced herald precedes the first complete edition of the Letters of 
Charles Lamb that is still to come. 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe had an all-sufficing reason for attempting 
the monumental task of translating the whole of Pierre de Ron- 
sard’s Sonnets pour Helene into English for the first time. In his 
preface to the finely produced volume in which the original and 
English versions are printed opposite each other for the delectation 
and instruction of the erudite and unlearned alike he tells us that 
he undertook the work simply because he thought the poems 
beautiful—a splendid challenge, magnificently made good. For 
those readers to whom the work of this ‘ very great French poet’ 
(as Mr. Wolfe calls him) has not hitherto been accessible, will here 
find themselves blown upon by something of that same rapture 
with which they first ‘discovered’ the sonnets of Shakespeare— 
sonnets with which Ronsard’s are almost contemporary in time 
and whose spiritual and technical affinity Mr. Wolfe makes so 
amazingly and lucidly clear. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s new book carries us to the feet of another 
Frenchman. Inspired by a visit to the garden at Giverny, the 
creation and perfecting of which was almost the main preoccupation 
of the last forty years of the great painter’s life, he has written an 
extremely interesting account of Claude Monet and His Garden. 
Much that he says will be already known to the student of nine- 
teenth-century art and of impressionism in particular. But this 
book is for the man and woman in the street who know their Monet 
chiefly as a sudden glory of water enmeshed in light, as poplars 
only stilled in their swaying because the light about them is momen- 
tarily still. Mr. Gwynn writes with admirable ease and clarity ; 
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he is enthusiastic but not effusive; he sees with a painter’s and a 
poet’s eyes. With him we stand in turn before the great canvases 
in the Orangerie of the Tuileries that are Monet’s beau geste to the 
nation that for so long despised and derided him, and then in the 
midst of their living prototype, the water-garden with its willows, 
its riot of roses, its breast-plate of lilies with their faces to the sun. 
Mr. Gwynn is a most persuasive guide. He lures us from page to 
page of his book gently, but no less insistently, than the pictures 
in the Orangerie lured him to the place of their begetting—a vicar- 
jous pilgrimage that could only be bettered by the real thing. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe also has made dexterous use of the often 
picturesque biographical material provided by the life and char- 
acter of J. P. O'Connor. The book, which might easily have 
degenerated into panegyric of so popular and in some ways romantic 
a figure, is eminently readable because it allows facts and events 
to speak for themselves without any undue adornment of con- 
jectural embroidery. From these facts a clear-cut, robust, not 
always heroic but always likeable personality emerges that will 
touch the memory of those who knew and therefore generally loved 
him and arouse the interest and admiration of those to whom he is 
but a name. 

It is really much easier to compile an ornithological treatise for 
the benefit of the Fellows of the Royal Society than to write a book 
about birds which children will unhesitatingly accept as something 
that ‘ belongs.’ Yet Mr. G. J. Renier has accomplished this diffi- 
cult task with apparent ease. His Tale of Two Robins is both a 
treatise and a story; interesting bits of information are strewn 
about as invitingly as the crumbs and pieces of fat on his garden 
bird-table ; before he knows where he is the reader, child or adult, 
has swallowed them at a gulp and thoroughly assimilated them. 
No less enjoyable are the insinuating charm and humour with which 
Mr. Renier records the history of these three generations of robins 
and the delightful illustrations by Professor Seaby. 

The story of The Child Manuela is already so familiar through 
the film Madchen in Uniform and its subsequent stage version, 
that the present publication of the novel—the form in which Miss 
Christa Winsloe originally conceived it—seems like flogging a tired 
horse—until the book is read. Then we realise that this simple and 
unaffected chronicle of the events and circumstances of Manuela’s 
life before she entered the academy is important to the full under- 
standing of the child’s sensitive, highly emotional temperament. 
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This is the most vital part of a book that in places, perhaps only 
in contrast with the plastic representation already known, seems 
a little colourless and which leaves but a comparatively faint im- 
pression of the soul-deadening rigidity of a school system that was 
made so painfully apparent in film and play. 

Mr. Eric Linklater is not quite playing the game. Dowered 
as he is with the gift of pungent satire, with the power to create 
a vivid picture in a few words, with a distinctive sense of style and 
rhythm, with a capacity for Chaplin-esque buffoonery that is as 
rare as it can be entertaining, he has no more right to be dull than 
he has to strain after effect. Yet he frequently is and does in 
Magnus Merriman, the story of a one-dimensional personality 
in whose literary, political, and amorous adventures the author 
certainly does not intend us to believe. Why then is it necessary 
to confuse the issue by over-writing, by an all too frequent street- 
urchin rudeness that does not amuse, by sometimes treating his 
hero—the admitted ‘ prey of a clowning destiny ’—as if he mat- 
tered, at others as if he did not? Mr. Linklater plainly thinks a 
great deal; whether he really feels is not so easy to determine, 
for, in this book at any rate, he is so often busy making a sow’s 
ear out of the silk purse of physical and intellectual emotion that 
one cannot tell at what he is aiming. 

Covering as it does the history of four generations, Mr. Neil 
Bell’s Bredon and Sons is a novel of sharp contrasts, fierce antagon- 
isms, and a good deal of over-emphatic writing—which is a pity, 
for Mr. Bell knows how to draw character and to suggest atmos- 
phere. But he often makes the mistake of confusing violence 
with power. The quieter parts of his enormously long book, some 
of it richly dramatic, some cheaply melodramatic, are the stronger 
and more memorable. And he has one irritating mannerism of 
style that breaks the continuity of his dialogue as written stage 
directions interrupt the reading of a play. It is to his credit that, 
despite these self-imposed handicaps, he has so largely succeeded 
where a less able writer would have failed miserably. 

Even more violent, but more legitimately so, is Mr. B. Traven’s 
The Death Ship, the story of an American sailor enlisted in the 
foreign legion of the seas. The reader is given no clue as to whether 
this dreadful chronicle is fact or fiction. But it is sufficiently con- 
vincing to make us hope it is not true—in which case the author 
may congratulate himself on having produced a new kind of thriller 
that is as macabre as its title. 
























THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITIONS. 


DovusiE Acrostic No. 125. 


A Lrrerary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Taz CorNHILL MaGazineE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books-to the value 
of £1 from John Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send 
answers of equal merit, the two whose envelopes are opened first 
will win the prizes. 
. ! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ?’ 





1. ‘ And there I'll rest, as after much turmoil 
A blessed soul doth in - 








2. ‘In very deed, the dead 
Stood up against the wall.’ 


3. ‘I see nothing frightful in the fair face of a pretty lady.’ 


4, ‘Caught among the blackberry vines, 
Feeding on the sweet, 
Pleasant fancies overtook me.’ 








5. ‘But what are kings, when is gone, 
But perfect shadows in a sunshine day ?’ 





6. * Moonlight ! felicity 
Has been thy need for many thousand years.’ 


7. ‘The wise men of antiquity loved to convey instruction 
under the covering of ; 





8. ‘Your Royal grace 
To one of less desert allows 
This greener from the brows 

Of him that utter’d nothing base.’ 











384 LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Ruues ror Acrostic SoLvERs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page iv in the preliminary pages of this issue: and he must be to give 
also his real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

Answers to Acrostic No. 125 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue Cornuit Macazine, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1,- and must arrive 
not later than March 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


ANSWER TO Dovusie Aorostio 123. 


T  evio T Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 1. 

H_ yacint H Wither, A Dream. 

E fflorescenc E A. Austin, The Garden that I Love, 31st August. 
A rchangel S Kipling, The Day's Work, The Maltese Cat. 

I mpuls E Shelley, The Revolt of Islam, ii, 23. 

R _ ussi A Wordsworth, The Redbreast chasing the Butterfly. 


The Competition Editor has decided to accept ‘ Assyrians’ for the fourth 
eight, since no solver has remembered Kipling’s use in The Maltese Cat of Byron’s 
famous words, and has therefore decided to give the prizes to Mrs. Hammond, 
6 De Vaux Place, The Close, Salisbury, and to F. G. Fidler, Esq., 124 Wood- 
grange Mansions, Kenton, whose answers were the first to be opened. They 
will each choose books to the value of one pound, from John Murray’s catalogue. 


Rezsvutt or Competition No. 5 (December, 1933). 


The prizes are shared by Miss K. Balden, Gomers Hall, Reigate, and Miss 
L. M. Reeves, c/o Dr. Firth, 18 Manchester Square, London, W.1. 
Miss Balden’s ‘ Epitaph on 1933’ is this: 


‘ Thirty-three and a third per cent. 

Of heat, light, health now past and spent. 
To glory of sport and out-door days 
Ev’ryone gladly his tribute pays. 

All in all, it may well appear 

This has been also a prosperous year. 
And, for the last, amazed we cry 
Summer and winter, it’s going dry.’ 


No competition is set this month. 
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